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OF  all  the  fpecies  of  folly  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man,  fays  M.  De  Claville,  perhaps  the  Cam- 
thes  Scribendi^  the  itch  of  writing,  is  the  moft  pointed. 
But,  he  adds,  why  do  men  purfue  this  phrenzy;  or 
rather  why  have  I,  confcious  of  my  own  incapacity, 
followed  the  example  of  others  ?  To  the  critics  I  fhall 
anfwer  in  the  words  of  Boileau  ; 

‘‘  Ecrive  qui  voudra,  chacun  à  ce  metier, 

Peut  perdre  invpunement  de  l’encre  &  du  papier.” 

Upon  this  principle  I  have  commenced  author  ;  I 
impofe  the  reading  of  my  works  upon  no  one  ;  nor  is 
this  afiertion  founded  in  vanity,  or  the  high  opinion 
I  entertain  of  myfelf.  Indeed  this  were  fcarce  pof- 
lible,  as  I  never  had  any  idea  of  learning — what  then 
can  be  expeUed  from  me  ?  I  do  not  write  for  fame  r 
my  foie  ambition  is  limited  to  being  ufeful  to  my 
countrymen,  in  committing  to  paper  thofe  obferv’ations 
1  have  made  upon  the  Indigo  manufadlure.  Some  ' 
friends,  who  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  my  me-  - 
rit  as  an  Indigo-maker,  having  requefted  me  to  pub- 
lifh  my  remarks,  that  they  might  be  ferviceable  to 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  fame  fabrication  ;  my 
zeal  infpired  me  with  emulation,  and  I  have  exerted 
my  endeavours  to  communicate  the  bell  idea  of  it  Ï 
was  able.  Let  who  will  treat  me  as  a  vifionary,  it  is 
not  the  iefs  certain  that  there  is  fomething  curious  in 
my  little  projedl,  which  our  colonifls  will  profit  of, 
after  they  are  acquainted  with  it. 

I  fhall  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment.  If  my 
good  wifnes  have  any  merit,  I  hope  the  public  v  ill 
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approve  of  my  work  ;  and  if  even  I  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded,  Î  iliail,  at  leaft,  have  the  fatisfaOlion  of  hav¬ 
ing  intended  it. 

I  have  learnt  that  many  perfons  have  been  fhocked 
at  the  hideous  portrait,  in  appearance,  which  I  have 
drawn  of  the  genius  of  the  negroes  ;  imagining  that 
Ï  would  thereby  infinuate  there  were  none  good.  But 
if  they  had  confidered  that  I  was  there  giving  inftruc- 
tions  to  a  fteward,  not  yet  initiated  into  the  myfteries 
of  his  profeffion,  to  whom  I  was  fetting  forth  the 
vices  of  this  race  of  men,  that  they  might  guard 
againfe  them,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  think 
very  differently.  Had  I  wrote  as  an  hiftorian,  I  might, 
in  difplaying  their  vices,  fet  forth  at  the  fame  tim.c 
their  good  qualities  :  but  this  is  an  objedf  but  of  little 
confequence  to  a  pupil,  who  only  wants  infhrudfion. 
Ï  am  fenfible  there  are  fome  of  good  difpofitions 
among  them  (though  they  are  but  very  thinly  ftrewed) 
who  would  freely  facrifice  their  lives  for  their  mafters; 
but  in  this  cafe,  there  is  generally  fome  fecret  intereft 
that  prompts  them.  There  are,  neverthelefs,  fome 
who,  when  they  have  a  real  affedfion  for  their  maf¬ 
ters,  teifify  a  tendernefs  that  is  truly  filial.  But 
v/ould  it  be  proper-  for  me  to  write  a  panegyric 
upon  the  negroes  ?  No,  this  was  not  the  objedl  I  had  in 
view  at  fetting  out.  Befides,  if  we  were  to  depidf 
our  own  vices  and  imperfeefions,  without  difplaying 
our  virtues,  would  our  portrait  be  lefs  hideous  than 
that  of  the  negroes  ?  Alas  !  it  is  with  regret  that  I  dare 
,  aver  there  would  be  no  kind  of  comparifon,  and  that 
the  faults,  vices,  and  imperfedlions  of  the  negroes, 
would  appear  only  as  trifling  errors,  mere  peccadiloes  ; 
particularly  if  attention  were  paid  to  their  perverfe  in¬ 
clinations,  and  their  very  confined  genius  ;  for  a  ne¬ 
gro  without  education  is  unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
'  tent  of  the  fault  he  is  committing,  though  he  is  not 
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ignorant  that  it  is  one  ;  and  if  he  pilfers  any  thing,  '  - 
he  fcarce  refledls  upon  the  injury  the  proprietor  fuf- 
tains  ;  this  never  enters  his  mind.  If  he  were  to. 
fteal  a  calf  to-day,  he  would  fiippofe  it  would  be  eafily 
replaced  the  next  day  by  the  birth  of  another  :  his 
morals  are  as  limited  as  they  are  loofe  :  he  fancies  all 
the  whites  are  rich  ;  or  at  leaf!  that  with  their  induf- 
try  they  fhould  be  fo.  The  negroes  imagine  that  this 
opinion  is  the  more  certainly  founded  in  truth,  as  they' 
obferve  daily  examples  among  an  infinite  number  of 
people,  whom  they  have  feen  arrive  in  the  colonies  with 
very  little,  (or  perhaps  nothing)  and  acquire  immenfe 
riches.  This  makes  them  confider  all  the  whites  as 
their  mafters,  though  they  are  alTured  and  even  cer¬ 
tain,  that  fooner  or  later,  they  would  change,  by  the 
heirs  of  fome  who  ufually  and  inconteftibly  fucceed 
to  others. 

I  could  eafily  difpenfe  with  anfwering  fuch  an  ob- 
jedfion,  having  the  approbation  of  connoifleurs  ;  but 
as  I  would  willingly  fatisfy  all  the  w^orld,  I  imagined* 
that  thofe  who  had  not  Sufficient  light  and  difcern- 
rnent  to  judge  for  themfelvcs,,  fiiould  be  difabufed.  . 
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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 


All  thofe  who  make  a  voyage  to  the  French 
American  '^iflands  knowj  or  ought  to  knoW) 
that  Indigo  is  fabricated  there  It  is  alfo  made  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
laft  is  even  efteemed  the  Iineft ,  but  this  is  mere  par¬ 
tiality,  to  enhance  its  value,  becaufe  it  comes  farther. 
But  as  I  know  the  confequences,  I  fliall  not,  with 
my  eyes  open,  adopt  this  error,  having  the  mod;  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  having  worked 
with  almoft  equal  fuccefs  for  many  years  ;  in  which 
period  I  have  paid  attention  to  every  thing  that  could 

perfedfc  a  work  of  this  kind. 

As  order  Ihould  prevail  in  my  little  plan,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  begin  by  a  detail  of  the  Indigo- 
works  ,  it  has  too  much  connexion  with  the  fequel 
of  this  work,  not  to  be  admitted.  Befides  thofe  who 
have  never  feen  them,  will  not  be  completely  fatis- 
fied  fliould  I  omit  them.  In  imitation^  of  Father 
Labat,  who  has  given  a  very  circumftantial  account 
of  them,  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  follow  nearly  the 
defcription  he  has  given,  lefs  from  neceffity,  than  to 
Ihorten  the  time  required  for  making  another  arrai^e- 
ment,  which  would  come  to  the  fame  end.  i.he 
truth  of  this  will  be  evinced  in  the  fequel  of  this- 
work,  which  could  not  have  preferved  that  per- 
fpicuity,  had  1  copied  from  dilferent  travellers,  whofe 
relations  are  ufually  very  much  confufed,  without 
being  acquainted  vdth  the  fubjeO;  treated  upon,  and 
are  guided  only  by  the  teftimony  of  others.  Suppoilng 

even  that  tliefe  hiilorians  had  been  eye-witnelTes  to 
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what  they  advanced,  this  would  hot  be  fufficient  to 
enter  into  an  exa(R  faithful  defcription  of  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Indigo.  Wherefore  the  matter  does  not 
'  depend  upon  having  been  a  mere  fpeâiator,  it  re¬ 
quires  praâice  for  a  fucceffion  of  years  to  treat  it 
judicioufly. 

It  is  therefore,  upon  confummate  experience  that 
I  undertake  this  work,  without  troubling  myfelf  about 
repeated  details  already  given  of  this  manufa£lure, 
by  various  authors,  who,  being  ill-informed,  have  fallen 
into  the  moil  abfurd  miilakes,  not  only  deftitute  of 
common  fenfe,  but  even  probability. 

For  tnis  reafon,  with  my  exteiifive  practical  ground¬ 
work,  I  imagined  I  could  go  upon  a  new  plan  i  my 
deiign,  intention,  and  view  concentered  not  only  in 
fatisfying  the  curious,  but  alfo  to  inftru£f,'upon  prin¬ 
ciples^  fupported  by  inconteftable  authorities,  a  pupil 
who  is  ambitious  of  becoming  a  complete  Indigo- 
maker. 

UnalTifted  with  thofe  talents  acquired  by  literature, 
I  can  olFer  nothing  in  my  writings  but  great  fimpli- 
city,  which  I  may  urge  as  a  proof  of  my  fincerity. 
The  ufeful  is  more  to  my  purpofe  than  the  agreeable  ; 
wherefore  the  reader  may  confole  himfelf  beforehand, 
that  if  he  does  not  meet  with  that  fait  which  gives  a 
relifh  to  the  mod:  trifling  production  ;  I  can  offer  no- 
I  thing  to  him  but  the  naked  truth,  without  paint  or 
I  difguife  ;  being  quite  oppofite  to  feveral  authors,  who, 
with  an  impofmg  ftyle,  often  vend  us  a  fhadow  for 
-  a  fubftance.  I  would  willingly  believe  that  they  err 
through  ignorance  ;  but  even  involuntary  ignorance 
does  not  always  afford  a  juft  apology.  It  is  incum^ 
bent  upon  a  writer  to  be  fincere,  and  to  make 
himfelf  a  mafter  of  the  fubjeCI  which  he  propofes 
treating.  For  my  part,  I,  who  write  with  the  proofs 
in  hand,  haye  nothing  to  fear  but  from  the  flerility 

of 
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of  my  ftile.  The  fuhjeâ  is  dry  of  itielfj  and 
frankly  acknowledge,  that  it  requires  a  more  non 
pen  than  mine  to  m.ake  it  agreeable.  But  let  us 
tiate  no  longer  upon  this  fubjedl  ;  left  it  ftiould  be 
imagined  that  laffedl  an  extravagant  modefty,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  adulation,  I  ftiall  therefore  teiminate 
this  vague  difcourfe,  to  return  to  what  I  propoied. 

The'^fubjoined  plate,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
will  furnifn  a  more  perfedl  idea  than  words,  of  the 
Indigo  manufadfure  ;  and  being  a  toléra  ole  cimftf- 
man,  it  was  eafy  for  miC  to  give  the  reader  this  fati - 
faaion.  I  have  introduced  all  the  neceflary  tools  and 
inftrumsnts,  and  explained  the  ufe  of  each  particular,., 
in  order  to  remedy  any  omiilioii  in  a  ftmple  narrai 
lion. 
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PART  I. 


Defcripîîon  of  the  Indigo  Manufa5fure, 

TH  E  Indigo- works  confifl  of  ftone  ciflerns^,  in 
the  fhape  of  vats,  plaiftered  over,  and  ftrongly 
cemented,  which  contain  the  plant  called 
Indigo,  whilfh  it  is  preparing,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  colour.  There  are  three  of  thefe  vats, 
which  are  placed  above  each  other,  and  form  a 
kind  of  cafeade,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fécond 
may  receive  the  liquor  from  the  uppermoft,  through 
an  aperture  therein  made,  and  that  the  undermoffc 
may  afterwards  receive  the  contents  of  the  middle 
vat. 

The  firfh  of  thefe  vats,  which  is  the  largeft  and 
the  uppermoft,  is  called  the  deeper.  It  is  ufually  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  length,  by  eight  or  ten  in  breadth, 
and  three  in  depth,  a  declivity  being  made  at  the 
bottom,  towards  the  aperture,  that  the  liquor  may 
drain  through  it.  The  fécond  is  called  the  beater, 
which  is  narrower  and  much  deeper  than  the  fird, 
in  order  that  none  of  the  liquor  may  be  fpilt  by  the 
agitation  of  the  beating,  as  the  lofs  of  any  quantity 

*  Where  ftones  are  not  to  be  bad,  the  vats  are  made  of 
wood,  and  the  joints  caulked,  like  the  Teams  of  a  fiiip. 
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■wotild  be  of  confiderable  importance:  and  it  has 
the  fame  gentle  declivity  at  the  bottom  towards  the 
aperture  as  the  former.  The  third,  which  is  much 
lefs  than  the  fécond,  is  called  the  receiver. 

The  names  of  the  two  firft  vats  are  perfectly  agree¬ 
able  to  their  ufe.  The  fteeper,  is  thus  called  be- 
caufe  the  plant  is  fteeped  in  it,  to  ferment  and  rot, 
after  its  fubftance  is  difperfed  in  water  by  the  fermen¬ 
tation  occafioned  by  Ûie  heat.  In  the  fécond,  this 
fame  water,  impregnated  with  the  faits  of  the  plant, 
is  ftirred  and  beat,  till  having  fufficiently  blended 
and  coagulated  them  to  form  a  body,  the  particles 
that  compofe  this  tindure  appear.  The  third  vat 
derives  its  name  from  its  receiving  the  liquor  after  it 
has  paired  through  the  neceflary  operations  in  the 
other  two. 

This  third  cillern  contains  the  Indigo,  after  palling 
through  the  fermenting- vat,  and  being  improved  in 
the  beating-tub.  Here  it  unites,  and  becomes  a  fo- 
lid  mafs,  being  drained  from  the  water  ;  and  it  is  af¬ 
ter  taken  out  and  put  into  little  linen  facks,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  afterwards  in  boxes. 

jd  Dejinklon  of  per feSl  Indigo. 

Indigo,  compofed  of  the  faits  and  fubllance  of  the 
indigo  plant,  is  produced  by  the  effedls  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  dilTolving  the  falinous  particles  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  afterwards  coagulated  by  the  violent  motion 
of  the  beating,  which  gives  it  a  fufficient  conlillence 
to  blend  into  a  mafs,  and  form  that  kind  of  palle,  which 
the  fun  by  its  heat  dries  and  brings  to  perfeâion. 

But  as  there  is  fomething  marvellous  in  the  courfe 
of  its  dilTolution,  being  the  extraordinary  elFedls  of 
fermentation,  I  lhall  give  an  idea  of  the  fuccelTive 
changes  it  undergoes. 
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The  marvellous  EffeSfs  of  the  Fermentation, 

The  firfl  efFe£l  of  the  fermentation  is  a  little  bub¬ 
bling,  fomewhat  refembling  that  produced  by  a  fmail 
phial  falling  into  water,  which  on  entring  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  phial  produces  fmall  bubbles  of  a  greenilb 
tindlure,  gradually  increafmg  fo  much,  that  at  length 
the  water  is  all  impregnated  with  a  very  deep  green, 
which  then  changes  into  a  very  fine  copper  colour*, 
and  this  in  turn  is  changed  into  a  deep  violet  :  then  the 
terrible  effets  of  the  fermentation  appear  j  the  cifiern 
having  acquired  the  neceflary  degree  of  heat,  boils  on 
all^  fides  with  fo  much  violence,  that  it  cafts  up  pyra¬ 
mids  of  froth,  that  refemble  flakes  of  fnow.  The 
expreflion  terrible  is  not  hyperbolical  in  this  cafe  ; 
for  the  fermentation  hath  been  fo  violent  as  to  force 
away  the  bars,  fix  inches  fquare  on  each  fide,  and 
even  tear  away  the  keys,  which  are  between  five 
I  and  fix  feet  in  circumference,  half  of  which  are 
funk  into  the  earth  :  but  as  the  cifiern  is  not  long 
heated  to  this  degree,  it  mufi  be  acknowledged  thefo 
accidents  do  not  often  happen. 

The  erroneous  Ophnons  of  fame  Authors  refuted. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  an 
error  into  which  fome  authors  have  fallen,  by  igno¬ 
rance,  or  rather  for  want  of  experience.  Thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  maintain,  (phyfically  without  doubt)  that  the 
I  Indigo  is  not  formed  of  the  leaf,  which,  according 
I  to  them,  is  only  a  vifcous  colour,  or  tindture,  dif- 
fufed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  plant  in  the  water. 
What  likelihood  is  there  that  the  branches  and  the 
bark  fliould  produce  fo  hidden  an  elfedl  on  about  300 

*  By  this  I  only  mean  the  furface,  as  the  body  of  the 
water  always  continues  green. 
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pails  of  clear  fimple  water,  as  to  thicken  the  fame 
in  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  which  time  a  vat 
often  ferments  ?  It  is  an  evident  contradidlion  to  fay, 
that  a  plant  which  is  hard  and  brittle,  fhould  thicken 
it  to  a  degree  beyond  the  confiftency  of  the  white  of  an 
egg,  which  in  eifedf  it  is,  and  as  thofe  who  have  feen 
the  fabrication  are  fenfible. 

Can  there 'remain  any  doubt,  upon  viewing  the 
herb  that  is  immerfed,  which  after  being  fermented 
hath  only  a  leaf,  very  foft  and  fine,  remain¬ 
ing,  inftead  of  being  ftrong  and  plump  as  before  ? 
What  then  becomes  of  its  fubftance?  It  is,  doubtlefs, 
diflblved,  and  from  this  difiblution  the  Indigo  is 
formed.  If  any  more  obvious  proofs  are  neceflary 
to  convince  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  truth  hereof, ^  I 
fhall  defire  them  to  obferve,  that  when  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  have  devoured  all  the  leaves,  the  Indigo-tree  is 
never  cut.  If  then  the  ftalks  contained  all  the  faits 
neceflary  for  the  compofition  of  this  tindfure,  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  caterpillars  would  no  more  injure  our 
incomes  than  deprefs  our  fpirits. 

The  Indigo  Plant  of  Sarqueflh,  the  leaves  only  of  which 
are  ufedy  according  to  M.  Tavernier. 

Mr.  Pomet,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  tells 
ns,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Tavernier,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Village  of  SarquefTe,  ufe  only  the  leaves, 
and  throw  away  the  plant  ;  and  that  the  moft  efteem- 
ed  Indigo  comes  from  hence.  This  would  corrobo¬ 
rate  my  opinion  in  the  ftrongefl;  manner,  if  the  fadf 
itfelf  did  not  appear  doubtful  ;  wherefore  I  fhall  not 
found  my  ailertion  upon  Inch  weak  authority.  Is  it 
probable  that  men,  whofe  indolence  is  equalled  only 
by  their  ftupidity,  fhould  amufe  themfelves  in  culling 
the  leaves  of  each  plant  ?  "What  time  would  it  not 
take  to  fill  a  ciflern  with  fmall  leaves,  not  larger  than 
thofe  of  our  European  box  1  But  fuppofing  the  thing 
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£Ould  be  put  in  pradlice,  couM  they  be  certain  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  dillblution  ?  ould  not  all  the  leaves 
heaped  upon  one  another,  produce  a  gum  of  fuch  et 
texture  as  to  prevent  the  water's  penetrating?  Could 
a  thoufand  Indians  cut  and  cuil  afufficient  quantity  to 
fill  a  ciflern  ?  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  objedled  that 
inflead  of  one  day  they  may  take  three,  as  the  firfl: 
leaves  cut  would  be  Icorched  with  the  fun,  that 
they  would  pulverize  upon  the  highteft  touch.  If 
upon  thefe  principles  the  Eaft-Indian  Indigo  has  the 
pieference  to  ours,  I  cannot  help  joining  with  the 
proverb, ^  Opinion  is  every  thing  with  the  world.” 

Experience  has  convinced  me,  that  we  may  carry 
the  quality  of  Indigo  to  its  greateft  perfection,  by  pro¬ 
perly  naariufaCIuring  it.  People  v/ho  ftudy  nothing 
but  their  intereft,  are  not  emulous  of  any  improve¬ 
ment,  as  it  will  not  bring  a  better  price  ;  for  I  have 
long  fince  obferved  that  the  planter  does  not  fix  the 
pi  ice  of  the  commodity  ;  but  he  miifi,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  conform  to  that  which  the  captains  of  fliips 
ch life  to  pay.  For  my  prïrt,  without  regarding  fo 
whinilical  a  cuftomi,  I  have  endeavoured  more  to 
bring  it  to  perfection  than  increafe  the  quantity  :  but 
as  people  differ  in  opinion,  and  as  the  majority  have 
always  their  intered  mod:  in  view,  it  muft  al  ways  hap¬ 
pen  that  there  will  be  as  much  bad  as  good  Indigo. 

Add  to  this  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  pure- 
nefs  of  water,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
ludre  of  Indigo,  which  requires  a  black  light  foil, 

I  and  clear  running  water,  ;  there  are,  hoivever,. 
fome  planters  who  heat  the  water  by  the  fun  in  done 

♦  The  Indigo  that  grows  upon  hills,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  grows  on  plains, _  on  account  of  the  iightnefs  of  the 
earth  on  their  declivity,  which  is  not  baked  by  the 
diiving  rains  as  land  on  a  level  is. 
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bafonSj  made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  in  order  to 
produce  an  earlier  fermentation,  which  it  effects,  but 
often  at  the  expence  of  the  quality,  which  fuffers  by 
it;  but  the  Indigo  thus  prepared  is  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  when  made  of  frefh  water. 

A  Defeription  of  the  True  Indigo  Plant, 

Of  all  the  Avriters  Avho  have  treated  of  the  figure 
of  this  plant,  none  haA^e  acquitted  themfelves  better 
than  father  Labat  :  he  had  an  amazing  genius  for 
giving  a  natural  defeription  of  things.  I  have  met, 
with  feveral  authors,  who  have  written  upon  Indigo, 
but  none  of  them  have  equalled  him.  Francis  Pic¬ 
card  fays  it  refembles  Rofemary,  which  it  is  as  much 
like  as  an  ozier-tree  is  a  vine.  Mr.  Tavernier  com¬ 
pares  it  to  hemp,  Avithout  giving  it  any  other  deferip¬ 
tion.  But  I  AVÜ1  not  tire  the  reader’s  patienee,  by 
any  more  fuch  ufelefs  quotations,  but  give  Father  La- 
bat’s  defeription  of  it,  Avhich  is  perfedfly  juft;  I  fhall 
only  obferve,  it  is  the  true  Indigo  he  means  ;  the  others 
I  Ihali  take  upon  myfelf  to  deferibe.  “  Indigo  is  a  plant 
that  would  grow  two  feet  and  upwards  in  height, 
if  it  Avere  not  cut,  as  foon  as  it  appeared  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  divides  itfelf  into  fe 
veral  flender  knotty  ftalks,  and  has  various  fmall 
“  branches  or  fprigs,  each  bearing  about  eight  cou- 
pie  of  leaves,  terminating  Avith  one  leaf  at  the  ex- 
tremity.  Thefe  leaves  are  oval,  and  fomewhat 
pointed,  pretty  compadt  and  ftrong  ;  they  are 
‘‘  plump  and  foft  to  the  touch  ;  the  branches  bear 
fmall  reddifh  flowers,  nearly  in  fhape  like  thofe  of 
our  broom,  but  fmalier,  Avhich  are  fucceeded  by 
pods  or  fheUs,  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very  fmall,  which  inclofe  grains  or  feed  that  re - 
femble  in  fize,  confiftency,  and  colour,  our  radifh 
feed.” 

Such  is  the  defeription  of  the  real  Indigo  plant  ; 
but  there  are  various  kinds,  which  are  not  ail  in  ufe.  I 
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fhalîbegîîi  with  thofe  which  I  have  manufa£lured,  and 
are  of  three  different  forts,  viz.  the  real,  the  baffard, 
and  the  gatimalo,  or  guatimala,  which  derives  its 
origin  from  that  coaft  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
of  the  fame  name. 

The  ffrft  produces  the  greateft  tindlure,  and  is  made 
with  the  greateft  facility,  but  its  fuccefs  in  planting 
is  very  doubtful;  its  tender  delicate  ftalk  in  growing 
is  fubjecft  to  many  accidents  :  the  wind,  rain,  the 
fun,  all  confpire  to  deftroy  it  ;  and  even  the  earth 
where  it  grows  feems  to  deny  it  affrftance.  If  the 
earth  be  fomewhat  worn,  it  languiflies,  producing  no¬ 
thing  but  weak  ftalks,.  which  periih  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  appear  :  the  fuif  s  fcorching  is  another  accident 
as  fatal  as  the  former  ;  to  this  it  is  very  liable  during 
the  firft  month  of  its  growth,  whereby  the  planter  is 
eonftantly  divided  between  fear  and  hope. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  caufe  of  thefe 
ffiorchings  ;  the  rays  of  the  fun  darting  upon  the 
riling  Indigo  after  frequent  fhowers,  communicate 
to  the  earth  too  great  a  heat,  which  coming  fuddenly 
upon  the  earth,  cooled  by  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  had  imbibed,  heats  the  plant  fo  greatly,  that  it 
lies  bent  like  a  fa,ded  root,  and  is  confumed  by  heat  j 
this  accident  is  very  detrimental  to  the  planter,  who,, 
in  order  to  have  an  early  crop,  begins  to  plant  early 
in  the  feafon  ;  and  in  this  refpedl;  his  vigilance  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

It  is  again  fubjedt,  during  this  hot  time,  to  a; 
fmall  infedt,  which  we  call  the  burning-fly;  this; 
'little  animal,  which  in  figure  refembles  a  fmall  ca¬ 
terpillar,,  inclofes  itfelf  in  a  cobweb,  which  covers' 
and  entwines  its  flcnder  ftalk,  and  burns  and  de-' 
ftroys  it*. 

To 

^  It  is  not  the  animal  that  hums  the  ftalk,  hut  properly 
fpeaking  the  web,  which  receiving  the  night  dew,  and 
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Tothefe  accidents  may  be  added  that  of  the  common 
caterpillars,  which  will  devour,  in  lefs  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  whole  beds  of  Indigo  :  this  lofs  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  ftill  more  conliderable,  occalioned 
by  another  kind  of  caterpillars  larger  than  the  firfl^ 
which  incelîântly  gnaw  the  flocks  and  buds  as  foon 
as  they  appear  :  thefe  infedls  have  a  peculiar  inftindl, 
they  bury  themfelves  in  the  earth,  to  avoid  the  moft 
violent  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day-time  ;  and  they  ifTue 
forth  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  begin  their  work 
afrefh  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  following 
night:  this  plan  they  follow  for  near  two  mionths^ 
fucceffively,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  docks  of 
the  Indigo  appear  quite  dead,  and  fome  never  reco¬ 
ver  ;  after  which,  they  convert  themfelves  into  Chry- 
falides,  to  become  butterflies  and  inhabitants  of  the 
air.  This  misfortune  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as 
it  always  happens  in  the  fined  part  of  the  feafon,  and 
when  the  Indigo  produces  the  mod.  The  badard 
Indigo  is  lefs  fiibjedt  to  thefe  infedls,  which  are  much 
more  greedy  of  the  real  :  this,  in  its  turn,  is  eafily 
dript  of  its  leaves  by  the  fmalled  diower  of  fain, 
which  leaves  nothing  but  the  dalk  ;  whence  arifes, 
that  double  the  quantity  of  the  plant  is  neceffary  to 
fill  the  cidern,  and  the  planter  fudains  alofsof  one-h^lf. 
When  all  thefe  Ioffes  are  confidered,  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  prevent  or  avoid,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
this  manufadlure  fiiould  have  declined  fo  much,  as 
to  be  nearly  extindl*.  The  truth  is,  that  far  the 

greater 

being  filled  with  it,  and  afterwards  heated  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  it  produces  the  fame  effeéls  as  boiling  water. 

*  Mirbalais,  Genaives,  and  Artibonite,  are  the  only 
places  where  thefe  manufadlures  now  fiourifh  ;  in  this  laft 
country  there  are  a  fafficient  number  to  occupy  annually 
fix  or  feven  hundred  negroes.  In  the  Department  of  the 
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greater  number  of  planters  have  difcontinuedthe  raif*  - 
ing  of  Indigo  for  fugar- works. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Bajlard  Indigo  Plant. 

baftard  Indigo,  which  differs  from  the  other 
by  Its  height,  is  a  plant  that  grows  in  all  foils,  lefs  • 
in  height  indeed  in  an  ungrateful  foil  ;  its  leaf  is  < 
longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  real  Indigo,  of  a 
clearer  green,  fomewhat  whiter  underneath  ;  lefs  ^ 
plump,  and  rougher  to  the  touch,  even  fo  far  as  to  ■ 
prick  ;  It  grows  to  fix  feet  high,  if  not  prevented, . 
which  IS  a  matter  of  importance,  in  order  to  work  it 
withfuccefs,  whilftit  poffeffes  the  neceifary  quali- • 
ties  ;  for  when  it  hath  attained  its  greateft  natural 
height.  It  IS  impoffible  for  the  befl  Indigo-makers  to 
l^ucceed  in  working  it  :  wherefore  careihould  ahvays  i 
be  taken  to  prevent  it,  by  cutting.it  as  foon  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  bloffomj  it  is  then  about .  three  feet  high. - 
Ihere  are.  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  proper  to  defer 
cutting  It  ;  this  is  when  the  Indigo,  by  a  great  fail, 
of  ram,  has  grown  all  on  a  fudden,  and  when  there: 
IS  a  iikelmood  of  fine  weather  :  in  eight  days  of  fa-  • 
vourable  weather  it  obtains  a  body,  and  the  obffacles  ‘ 
that  might  arife  in  the  fermentation  are  prevented  ;  ; 
and  without  this  precaution  the  mofl  fldlful  artift  ' 
would  be,  embarraifed.  It  often  happens,  from  an  - 
abundance  of  ram,  that  we  are  obliged  to- throw ' 

k  u  having  no  kind  of 

body,  didolves.with  the  bucket)  when,  not  to  occupy 

the  negroes  fruitlefsiy,  the  herb  is  cut,  that  the  next  ' 
crop  may  not  be  retarded.  This  mod  commonly  ■ 
the  fird  crop,  when  the  weather. is  the 

molded.. 

Limbe,  Port  Mamot 

and  Plaiianne  3  but  their  greateft  produce  is.  but  hmalf  "  ■ 

compared  with  the  others.  nuau,., 
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The  good  Qualities  of  Bajl^rd  Indigo, 

If  the  baflard  Indigo  is  more  difficult  to  manufac¬ 
ture  than  the  real,  it  hath  many  advantages  the  other 
has  not.  ifl.  Baftard  Indigo  grows  in  all  foils,  and 
at  all  times.  2dly.  The  Indigo  produced  by  it  is 
more  folid,  finer,  and  of  a  higher  copper  colour  ;  it 
refills  much  longer  the  ravages  of  infedls,  and  even 
rain  cannot  fpoil  it,  except  it  be  very  violent  and 
uncommon.  It  doth  not  produce  fo  much  Indigo  as 
the  other,  but  this  is  balanced  by  the  fize  of  the  herb, 
of  which  one-third  lefs  will  do  to  fill  a  vat  :  fo  that 
upon  a  fair  calculation,  we  fliall  find  they  are  pretty 
near  equal  ;  and  as  itleldom  periffies  in  its  infancy, 
we  continue  planting  it  incefiantly  in  all  kinds  of 
foils,  particularly  old  grounds,  refervirig  however 
the^  bell  grounds  for  the  real  ;  but  it  becomes  very 
delicate  when  it  is  upon  the  point  of  maturity, 
which  mufi;  be  carefully  watched,  to  prevent  its 
feeding  ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  :  and  if  the  manufacturer  is  Ikilful  enough  to 
fucceed,  it  produces  fo  little  Indigo  (except  it  be 
during  the  greatefi:  heats),  that  the  trouble  exceeds 
the  profit  :  but  when  proper  care  is  t^ken  to  prevent 
this,  and  the  rotting  and  beating  are  duly  attended 
to,  it  produces  excellent  Indigo. 

This  fort  of  Indigo  is  a  long  while  growing  ;  for 
which  reafon  many  prefer  the  real,  when  the  foil 
is  proper;  the  latter  may,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable, 
be  cut  in  two  months,  and  fometimes  fix  weeks.  As 
to  the  baftard,  it  requires  upwards  of  three  months  ; 
a  mixture  is  IbmetiiTies  made  of  both  ;  and  although 
the  baftard  does  not  grow  fo  foon,  they  are  never- 
thelefs  cut  together,  when  either  of  them  is  fit.  The 
ftem^  of  the  baftard  puts  out  as  vigorouf  y  as  the  other, 
and  in  fix  weeks  they  are  cut,  as  if  the  two  Ipecies 
were  blended.  The  advantage  hereby  produced  is, 

that 
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that  the  Baftard  embellifhes  the  luftre  of  the  real, 
and  the  texture  of  this  being  finer,  the  manufadlurer 
finds  it  eafier  to  produce  the  degree  of  rotting  re* 
quired. 

The  ^ality  of  Gatimalo.. 

The  Gatiinalo  is  a  kind  of  Indigo,  that  fo  muefi^ 
refembles  the  Baflard,  that  it  would  be  almoft  im-* 
poffible  to  diftinguifli  the  one  from  the  other,  but: 
by  the  pods,  which  inclofe  the  feed,  and  are  of  a* 
brownifli  red,  as  well  as  the  feed  ;  that  of  the  baftardi 
is  yellow,  and  the  feed  as  black  as  gunpowder, 
which  it  greatly  refembles.  As  the  Gatimalo  is  veiy 
difficult  to  make,  and  as  it  yields  much  lefs  tham 
the  Baftard,  it  is  feldom  ufed  j  but  the  feed  Being 
fometimes  mixed  with  the  other,  it  cannot  always 
be  deftroyed,  notwithftanding  all  the  endeavours  that 
may  be  ufed. 

TVlld  Indigo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  Indigo,  v/hich  grows  fpontane— 
oufly  in  the  favannahs  (or  meadows)  and  which  refem* 
hies  a  ffirub,  having  a  ftiortbulhy  trunk  very  thick,  its  . 
branches  iffuing  from  the  root  ;  the  leaves  are  more 
round,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  real  liidiffo^, 
but  very  thin,  and  therefore  of  no  ufe. 

Indigo  Marry,. 

The  Indigo  Marry, ,  whofe  leaves  refemble  tliofé: 
of  the  real,  though  not  fo  plump,  is  feldom  met 
with.  Some  affirm,  that  it  produces  a  great  deal|^ 
of  Indigo  ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  the  con-*' 
trary,  as  no  perfon  has  yetthought  proper  to  plant  it.. 
There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  it,  which  gfôws 
very  high,  and  its  branches  extend  above  fix  feet» 
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in  circumference,  the  pods  of  which  are  a  foot  in  length, 
and  refemble  in  figure  a  packing-needle. 

Much  Practice  conjîiiutes  a  good  Indigo-maker, 

Great  pradfice  is  required  ’  to  attain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  making  of  Indigo,  for  the  fame 
circumftances  do  not  always  occur  ;  it  is  even  very 
difficult  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  it,  unlefs  the  reader 
is  acquainted  with  the  practice.  In  a  good  feafon 
the  difficulty  is  nothing  ;  but  in  a  bad  feafon  the 
moft  fkilful  Indigo-maker  is  likely  to  be  baffled.  It 
is  true  that  Indigo  is  not  every  where  of  the  fame 
delicate  texture  ;  the  more  temperate  the  air,  the 
more  it  is  difficult  to  bring  to  perfedlion  ;  and  as  I 
poflefs  land  that  requires  much  attention  for  the 
produdlion  of  this  commodity,  I  flatter  myfelf,  from 
my  great  affiduity  and  exadlnefs,  that  I  have  made 
fome  difeoveries,  perhaps  beyond  all  thofe  who  have 
been  engaged  in  this  manufafture  before  ;  having 
increafed  my  care  in  proportion  as  difficulties  arofe. 

The  Plerh  muji  be  ïnjpeüed^  to  judge  of  its  Fermentation, 

A  fkilful  Indigo-maker  fhould,  before  he  cuts  the 
herb,  examine  it,  in  order  to  form  as  true  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  poffible  of  the  time  it  will  require  to  ferment  ; 
this  may  in  fome  meafure  be  concluded  from  the  dry- 
nefs  or  humidity  of  the  feafon.  It  requires  no  great 
jfkill  to  comprehend,  that  Indigo  which  grows  in 
fine  weather  rots  better  than  that  which  has  fhot  up 
on  a  fudden  from  heavy  rains.  In  this  manner  an 
Indigo-maker  fhould  reafon  ;  and  he  fhould  examine 
his  vat  eight  or  ten  hours  before  the  Indigo  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  neceffary  quality. 

4 

Ai  what  Seafon  Indigo  is  planted. 

The  planters  (at  leaft  thofe  in  the  department  of 
the  Cape)  who  will  not  rifk  their  feed,  begin  to 

plant 
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plant  their  Indigo  after  Chriftmas-holidays,  which 
they  may  continue  till  the  month  of  May  ;  this  laft 
fowing  is  even  the  moft  favourable,  not  being  liable 
to  fcorching  :  but  as  the  feafon  is  too  far  advanced,  it 
produces  only  two  or  three  cuttings  ;  after  which, 
the  north  winds  fetting  in,  the  ftocks  die,  but  the 
firft  planted  is  cut  five  times.  The  baftard  Indigo  is 
fown  from  All-faints  day,  to  the  end  of  the  month  of 
May. 

However  improper  this  term  of  planting  feed  may 
appear ,  I  fhall  abide  by  it,  to  conform  myfelf  ta 
the  ufage  of  the  country,  which  I  am  not  entitled  to 
alter  :  nor  do  I  think  it  fo  ridiculous  as  fome  confider 
it  ;  for  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  fown,  as  it 
is  dropped  into  every  hole  made  by  the  hoe,  whereas, 
the  fowing  of  ground  is,  properly  fpeaking,  fcatter- 
ing  the  feed  promifcuoully,  without  being  certain 
where  it  will  rife.  I  lhall  therefore  agree  with  the 
other  planters,  that  before  the  planting  of  Indigo, 
the  old  ftocks  fhould  be  removed  with  the  hoe  5  after 
which,  the  earth  fhould  be  cleanfed  as  much  as  pofi 
fible  ;  to  which  end  a  rake  is  ufed,  to  break  the 
ftocks  in  pieces,  that  they  may  be  burnt.  This 
rake  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  barrel  head  pierced  in  the 
middle,  with  a  handle  of  about  fix  feet  long.  The 
earth  being  thus  prepared,  the  Indigo  may  be  planted 
during  the  firft  rain,  and  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  Manner  of  planting  Indigo, 

The  negroes  who  are  to  work  at  it  range  themfelve* 
in  a  line,  at  the  head  of  the  ground,  and  keep 
marching  backwards  :  they  dig  holes  the  breadth  of 
their  hoe,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  five  or  fix 
inches  afunder,  and  in  as  ftreight  a  line  as  poffible  ; 
and  that  they  may  not  he  interrupted  'whilft  they  are 
planting,  the  divifions  are  marked  out  upon  a  line 

before- 
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beforeîiand,,  that  during  the  firft.rain,  nothing  need 
be  done  but  planting  ;  for  as  there  is  no  certainty  of 
the  continuation  of  the  rain,  fuch  precious  moments 
fliould  not  be  loft.  As  the  negroes  dig  the  holes,  the 
negro-women,  having  a  gourd-rake^  divided  in  two, 
filled  with. feed,  they  pour  it  into  the  holes  juft  made, 
whilft  others  follow  with  rakes,  and  cover  thefe 
holes,  with  about  an  inch  or  more  of  earth.  Seven 
or  eight  grains  of  feed  are  fufficient  of  the  real  In^^ 
digo,  and  lefs  of  the  Baftard,  but  they  are  not  reck¬ 
oned,  as  P.  Labat  avers,  who  fays  eleven  or  thirteen- 
grains  are  neceffary,  feeming  to  place  a  my  fiery  ini 
the  uneven  number..  The;  time  is  too  precious  in 
our  iflands  to, attend  to  thefe  niceties,  when  the  rainy 
weather  invites  the  planter  to  fow  y  for  the  earth  being 
once  dry,  he  can  no  longer  plant.,, 

Dry-plantmg, 

"We  are  fometimes  obliged  to  Have  recourfe  to  dry^- 
planting,  that  is  to  fay,  when  there  has  been  no  rain 
for  a  confiderable  time,  in  order  to  forward  the  crop  j 
a  little  fprinkling  of  rain  not  being  fufficient  to  plant 
a  large  extent  of  ground  ;  but  this  kind  of  planting 
is  only  ventured  upon,  at  a  time  when  rain  is  proba¬ 
bly  expe6ted.  Holes  are  dug  in  this  dry  earth,  which 
is  fown  and  covered  over  immediately,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  fpeedy  rain  :  this  greatly  forwards  the  plan¬ 
teras  views,  when  fuccefs  crowns  his  expedlations,. 
He  fees  this  feed  rife  all  at  once,  whilft  he  has  time 
to  plant  more  during  the  opportunity  of  the  rain  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  dry  weather  continues,  he  runs 
the  rifk  of  lofing  all  his  feed,  when  it  is.  fcorched  and 
hardened  by  the  heat.  At  this  feafon.  fometimes 
flight  fhowers  fall,  which  only  fprinkle  the  earth,  and; 
make  the  feed  flioot,  but  not  ftrong  enough  to  force 
its  way  above  the  furface  *,  whence  a  rot  muft  neceffia- 
xily  take  place,  which  is  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the  planter, 

on 
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on  account  of  the  time  his  fla\es  are  unemployed, 
the  retarding  of  his  returns,  and,  in  fine,  the  price 
of  the  feed,  an  object  more  or  leis  worthy  of  his  at¬ 
tention,  according  to  the  quantity  which  he  had 
planted.  A  computation  has  been  made  in  the  dif- 
tri6t  of  Leogane,  (now  called  Port  au  Prince) 
whereby  it  appears  half  a  million  of  livres  have  beea 
loft  by  thefe  fatal  mifcarriages*  • 

/«  how  many  Days  the  Seed  comes  up.. 

With  refpedb  to  real  Indigo,  it  comes  up  the  third 
day,  but  the  baftard  feed  is  fometimes  upwards  of 
eight  days  ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  orlefs  ripe, 
it  is  forward  or  backward,  but  it  never  appears  all  at 
once  ;  every  drop  of  rain  brings  up  fome  j  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  fee  it  come  up  the  year 
after,  when  it  is  too  ripe  :  wherefore  great  care  muft 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  over-ripenefs,  which  is  known 
by  the  fiiell  :  its  beginning  to  dry  is  a  proper  notice 
that  it  is  time  to  cut  the  crop. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Plant, 

This  plant,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  requires  a 
good  foil  ;  it  greatly  impoverifhes  the  land  where 
it  grows,  and  muft  be  alone.  T oo  much  atten¬ 
tion  cannot  be  given  to  prevent  any  other  herb 
intermingling  with  it  ;  and  whatever  care  has  been 
taken  to  cleanfe  the  earth,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
fhould  riot  elapfe  after  the  plant  appears,  before  the 
I  ground  is  cleared  of  all  weeds  that  may  furround  it, 

.  and  which  will  ftifle  it,  if  not  removed  ;  and  this 
I  weeding  fhould  be  repeated  every  fortnight  till  the 
I  Indigo  is  fufficiently  grown  to  cover  the  earth  %vith 
I  its  fhadow,  and  thereby  prevent  the  weeds  grow- 
I  they  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  rain  to  raife  them  ; 

the  heat  of  the  country,  joined  to  the  plentiful  dews, 
bring  forth  enough  to  make  the  Indigo  perifh,  if  this 
weeding  is  omitted. 

^  Cut* 
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Cutting  of  the  Indigo. 

Large  curve  knives,  refembling  fickles  in  all  but’ 
teeth,  are  ufed  to  cut  the  Indigo;  theherbiscut  within’ 
fomething  more  than  an  inch  of  the  ground  ;  and  bun^ 
dies  are  made  of  it,  of  fuch  weight  as  a  negro,  can  carry, 
which  are  wrapt  up  in  coarfe  cloth,  about  an  ell' 
fquare,  tied  by  a  firing  at  each  corner,  that  the  weed, 
may  be  carried  in  the  greater  fafety  without  dropping 
any  of  the  fmallçr  parts.  One'negro  is  employed  in 
laying  out  the  weed, ,  whilfl  the  others  put  it  into  the 
fteeper  ;  to  prevent  any  vacancy  that  there,  would, 
otherwife.be,  if  it  were  thrown  in  all  together,  and . 
that  it  may  not  flick  together,  the  negro  ftrews  it. 
lightly,  an  armful  at  a  time  :  thirty  or  forty  ofthefe. 
parcels  are  fufficient  to  fill  a  vat,  of  the  fize  above, 
fbecified. 

Jt  i 

After  having  filled  the  vat,  k  is  railed  over,  and 
barred,  to  keep  the  weed,  under  ;  it  is  then  rilled  with^ 
water,  and  the  whole  left  to  ferment,  in  proportion, 
to  the  heat,  or  rather  according  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
plant-  This  fermentation  is  not  always  of  the  fame 
duration  *  ;  fometimes  it  continues  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty,  thirty  hours  ;  and  even  fifty  hours-;  but  this  is. 
the  longed  time,known,orat  lead  is  feldom  exceeded  ; 
and  in  this  cafe,  it  mud  be  a  „fird  vat-full  and  the  vat.* 
not  ufed  for  a  confiderable  time.  I  had  worked 
upwards  of  fix  years  with,  fuccefs  in  the  Indigo  ma-  - 
nufafture,  when  I  made  a  difcovery  in  regard  to  the- 
beating,  which,  adonifhed  many  Indigo-makers,  who  > 
were  not  ignorant  in  the  profeffion.  I  met  with  a 
woman,  (for  women  are  very  fkllful  in  the  profefTion 
of  Indigo)  who  told  me  the  fame  thing  had  happened  . 
to  her.  In  the  beating  I  was  obliged  to  refine  fo  muchy 

^  We  have  feen  fome  that  would  not  rot  but  fix  hours  ; 
b-ut  this  is  extraordinary,  and  is  a  certain  proof  that  it  will 
prgduc.e  vçry  little  Indigo.. 
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as  to  entirely  diflblve  the  firfl  grain,  to  make  another 
come  ;  for  the  firft  was  fo  imperfect,  that  it  diffolved 
like  Indigo  fermented  too  much  :  I  was  at  firft  deceived, 
and  did  not  dare  to  continue  the  beating,  finding  the 
weaknefs  of  the  grain,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  ot 
concluding  that  the  vat  was  really  too  much  rotted  j  > 
when,  confidering  the  oppofite  marks  that  were  vifi- 
ble  from  the  lightnefs  of  the  fcum,  which  remained 
clear  from  the  moment  I  difcontinued  beating  ;  I  found 
there  was  a  myftery  which  I  A^as  willing  to  invefti- 
gate  :  I  refolved  to  let  the  vat  reft  an  hour  or  two, 
in  order  to  obtain  fome  new  lights  from  the  quality 
of  the  water.  I  did  not  fail  to  return  at  the  time 
mentioned,  Avhen  I  found  the  water  impregnated 
with  the  faits,  Avhich  made  me  conclude  I  had  not 
extraffed  all  the  fiibftance.  In  order  to  be  convinced, 
j  I  fent  for  my  negroes,  and  ordered  them  to  renew  the 
beating  :  after  they  had  done  this,  for  about  half  a 
Cjuarter  of  an  hour,  I  faw  a  fécond  grain  arife,  much 
larger  than  the  firft,  but  very  fiat  j  it  received  a  cir¬ 
cular  form  by  dint  of  beating  ;  and  this  Indigo  was  very 
fine  in  quality,  and  drained  ^  off  very  well  fi*om  ano¬ 
ther  red  like  beer.  The  whole  cutting  turned  out  the 
fame.  One  of  my  neighbours,  to  whom  I  commu¬ 
nicated  this  affair,  was  as  much  aftoniftied  as  myfelf, 
and  aiTured  me  he  (houid  have  been  deceived,  as  he 
never  ftiould  have  thought  of  deftroying  one  grain,  in 
order  to  produce  a  fécond. 

! 

j  The  necejfary  Degree  of  Beating, 

\ 

I  To  beat  a  vat  properly,  the  Indigo-maker  muft 
1  form  a  judgment  of  the  produce  ;  if  he  be  fkilful,  he 
\  can  difcover  this  before  the  grain  is  formed  ;  if  it  ap- 
I  pears  there  will  probably  be  an  excefs,  the  beating 

Î 

*  All  Indigo  that  does  not  drain  well,  has  undergone  too 
great  a  procefs,  either  in  the  rot-vat,  or  in  beating. 

muft 
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rnufl:  be  moderate  ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
3ikely  there  will  be  a  deficiency,  he  mufi;  continue  it, 
even  to  refining;  when  he  has  attained  the  defired 
point,  he  muft  take  care  not  to  exceed  it  ;  for  the 
leafi:  excefs  deprives  it  of  its  fine  luflrc.  To  avoid, 
excefs,  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  time  the  grairi' 
is  the  largefi:,  and  its  degrees  of  diminution,  till  it  be¬ 
come  perfeâly  round,  and  the  grains  roll  one  upon', 
another  like  fine  fand,  till  they  feparate  eafily  from' 
the  water,  which  then  appears  tranfparent  and  clear,? 
and  the  *  proof  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
readily  follows  the  water,  when  the  cup  is  inclined  to 
one  fide,  without  leaving  any  drofs  behind»  It  is  now" 
time  to  difcontinue  ;  if  the  beating  were  carried  on. 
any  longer,  it  would  diflblvc  the  moft  fubtle  parts  ;; 
for  the  grains  of  the  trunk  are  not  of  the  fame  con- 
fiftency  as  the  others,  which  is  obferved  after  over¬ 
heating  a  vat,  from  a  kind  of  volatile  grain  that  re¬ 
mains  floating  in  the  water  ;  and  which,  though 
imperceptible,  hinders  the  draining  of  the  water  ; 
whence  it  refults,  that  the  diflblution  of  the  imper- 
fedh  grains  that  have  been  too  much  beaten,  do  not 
retain  a  fuffici'ent  weight  to  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  and. 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  Indigo  drains  off:  thefe 
fine  grains  flicking  to  the  bags,  and  flopping  up  the 
pores  ;  to  this  is  owing  the  fbftnefs-  of  Indigo». 

The  jufl  degree  of  beating  requires  great  experi¬ 
ence  ;  on  which  only  a  proper  knowledge  can  be 
be  founded,  though  a  novice  of  a  year’s  experience 
may  fucceed  ;  yet  he  will  frequently  err  by  over- 
beating  an  accident  that  is  without  a  remedy,  and 
occafions  a  double  lofs  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  in? 
refpedl  to  quantity  as  quality  ;  the  latter  becoming 
flaty,  wnich  makes  a  confiderable  difference  in  the 
price.  Add  to  this,  the  diffolved  grains  are  partly 
iofl,  and  thofe  that  remain  cannot  be  drained  off  ; 

^  Proof  is  the  granulated  indigo  in  the  proof  cup. 

which 
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which  produces  a  box-Q£-iîKligo  almoft  liquid;  that 
cannot  obtain  its  proper  confiftency,  without  being 
diminifhed  half  in  value.  Wherefore  I  would  rather 
err  on  the  fide  of  not  beating  enough,  than  beat  too 
much  ;  if  the  Indigo  is  light,  it  is  at  leaf;  fine,  and 
will  pafs  for  good  ;  befides,  it  may  be  rectified  when 
the  defedf  is  perceived  in  time,  by  renewing  the 
beating  :  wherefore  the  water  fliould  be  carefuliy 
vifited  two  hours  after  beating. 

Recapitulation» 

As  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  avoid  confufion,  in  a  de¬ 
tail  of  fuch  length,  I  imagine  that  after  having  parti¬ 
cularly  explained  the  difficulties  arifing  from  bad  fea- 
fons,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  coilect  into  one  point 
of  view,  all  the  obflacles  that  a  manufadlurer  may 
meet  wdth  ;  for  the  lofs  of  one  vat  is  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  that  of  another  ;  this  diforders  a  third,  and 
difconcerts  the  Indigo-maker,  ift.  It  mull;  be  ob^ 
ferved  that  in  a  wet  feafon,  the  Indigo  having  no  body, 
miift;  of  courfe  have  an  imperfedt  grain  ;  wherefore 
the  Indigo-maker  muft  not  attend  to  the  grain  only, 
but  alfo  to  the  water,  and  examine  the  livelinefs  of 
its  colour.  2dly,  When  there  is  too  great  a  drought, 
the  Indigo  wanting  fubftance,  can  produce  no  other 
than  an  ill-formed  grain,  as  well  as  awater  that  is  fub- 
jedf  to  a  drofs,  the  fure  fign  of  a  vat  over-fermented.. 
3dly.  The  firfh  crop  being  made  when  the  ground 
is  freffi  as  well  as  the  water,  the  Indigo  muft  dif- 
play  a  falfe  grain  ;  but  the  waters  being  fine,  thefe 
fhould  be  his  foie  ftudy,  remembering  that  at  the  en- 
fuing  beating,  the  water  muft  be  his  faithful  guide  j 
which,  however,  he  ffiould  manage  with  great  cir-^ 
cumfpedfion.  4thly.  The  crop  which  is  cut  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars,  cannot 
fail  producing  a  drolTy  water  ;  that  is  to  fay,  there 
will  remain  a  fcum,  which  fhould  be  carefully  dif» 

tinguiffied 
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tinguifPiecl  from  an  excefs  of  fermenting  ;  it  fhoulH' 
alfo  have  lefs  beating  than  ufual,  that  the  Indigo  may 
not  be  flaty.  What  is  faid  v,?ith  regard  to  this 
crop,  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  Indigo  in  feed. 

Quality  of  the  Water  after  the  Beating,. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  quality  of  the  water  Ihould 
be  vifited  an  hour  or  two  after  the  beating,  as  nothing 
can  fo  effedlually  remove  all  doubts  with  refpedf  to 
its  defe6Is  :  a  bad  vat  never  produces  good  water 
and  the  thicker  it  is,  the  more  it  is  fufpedfed  that  it 
has  rotted  too  much  ;  but  there  is  more  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  arifes  from  too  much  beating  ;  for  the 
vat  being  fo  over-rotted  as  to  produce  a  thick  water,, 
the  Indigo-maker  cannot  fail  obferving  this  from  the 
weaknefs  of  its  grain  \  w'hereas  the  Indigo  approaching 
to  the  defired  point,  he  was  willing  to  refine,  think¬ 
ing  there  w'^as  as  much  beating  ftill  w^anting  as  w^as 
over-done,  which  occafions  this  error.  In  this  cafe,; 
it  is  eafy  to  decide,  by  reflecfling  on  the  degree  of 
beating  that  has  been  given.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
water  often  impofes  on  the  manufa£furer,  which 
is  proved  by  the  facks  being  drofiy,  an  invariable., 
mark  of  Indigo  that  has  been  too  much  beaten^-, 
as  well  as  when  it  has  too- much  rotted.  The  con^- 
founding  of  thefe  caufes  is  very  pernicious  to  the  fuc-»- 
ceeding  vats.  Thefe  forts  of  vats-  produce  a  bluifii 
water,  with  a  green  ground  :  this  green  is  occafioned 
from  the  vat  being  too  much  fermented,  it  cannot 
undergo  a  fufficient  degree  of  beating  to  clarify  the 
water.  The  blue  mixture  is,  nothing  more  than  the 
grains  that  are  broken,  and  which  then  colour  alL 
the  mafs  of  water. 

Another  Ohfervaiion  upon  the  fame  Suhjedï,. 

There  is  another  quality  in  water,  which  is  com>^ 
mon  to  a  vat  too  much  fermented,  this  is,  its  being 

brown. 
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brown  upon  the  furface,  and  about  an  inch  beneath 
green,  which  is  an  infallible  mark  of  its  excefs.  All 
thefe  vats  are  ufually  accompanied  with  a  thick  fcum, 
which  divides  itfelf  into  the  form  of  little  toads,  which 
cover  the  vat  immediately  after  the  beating  is  dif- 
continued.  When  this  beating  is  not  over-done, 
we  find  a  light  green  water,  fometimes  brown,  and  its 
defe6l  is  fcarce  perceptible,  the  water  remaining 
clear  without  any  lediment  :  but  thefe  waters  are  very 
I  difficult  to  drain  off,  but  eafy  to  beat,  frothing  much  in 
I  the  beating  The  quality  of  the  llaty  Indigo  proves 
it  has  undergone  an  hour  or  two  too  much  ferment¬ 
ing  hand,  perhaps,  three  in  fine  weather,  when 
the  fermentation  does  not  make  a  greater  progrefs  at 
that  time  than  in  one  hour  in  bad  weather  ;  the  In¬ 
digo  having  then  more  body,  its  leaf  is  longer  rotting. 

Quality  of  the  Water  of  a  Vat  not  fffctently  fermented* 

A  vat  that  requires  more  fermentation,  almofl  con- 
fiantly  difplays  a  water  that  is  reddifh,  or  yellowifii 
green.  When  the  Indigo  is  proper!  y  beat,  it  has  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  blue  in  it,  but  is  more  or  lefs  red  in  proportion 
to  the  due  beating,  and  fometimes  greatly  refembles 
the  colour  of  beer.  The  rule  is  not,  however,  fo  inva¬ 
riable  as  to  be  without  exception,  for  there  are  fome 
crops  the  waters  of  wffiich  are  always  red,  when  they 
have  properly  fermented,  which  the  manufacfurer 
j  may  perceive  by  the  grain.  Befides  the  rednefs  of 
the  water  is  not  a  bad  fymptom  ;  as  the  Indigo  then 
always  drains  well,  and  is  of  a  fine  quality. 

The  water  which  is  the  colour  of  coniac  brandy  is 
the  moft  defirable,  becaufe  we  may  then  be  certain 
that  we  have  extradfed  the  quinteffcnce,  and  that  it 
is  deficient  neither  in  beating  or  fermentation  ;  but 
this  cannot  always  be  produced,  efpecially  in  the 
fir  ft  and  laft  crops. 
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When  a  leaden  or  flaty  drofs  iffiies  from  the  pores 
of  the  facks,  it  is  generally  concluded  that  the  In¬ 
digo  has  beeen  too  much  fermented  ;  but  the  perfon 
prefent  at  the  beating  can  alone  determine  this  to 
a  certainty.  On  the  one  hand  this  drofs  may  pro-- 
ceed  from  the  beating,  the  vat  might  have  had  its  juft 
degree  of  fermentation,  and  by  too  much  beating 
this  drofs  may  be  occafioned,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  vat  too  much  fermented  may  have  rendered  the 
facks  very  coppery  ;  yet  this  is  the  mark  of  a  vat  that 
wanted  fermentation,  founded  on  a  diredl  oppofite 
reafon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  not  having  been  fufficiently 
beat,  or  its  being  done  too  fparingly  ;  though  in  this 
laft  cafe,  it  would  be  eafy  to  be  convinced  by  a  clofe 
infpe£lion,  when  it  will  be  found  there  is  a  mixture 
of  drofs  blended  with  the  copper. 

A  good  Indigo-maker  fliould,  therefore,  be  care¬ 
ful  that  his  facks  are  quite  free  from  this  drofs  and 
copper  ;  and  he  ftiould  confider  what  degree  of 
beating  he  gave,  to  judge  with  precifion  upon  the 
facks>  fufceptible  of  either. 

Calculation  of  the  Produce  of  a  good  V 'it* 

A  vat  of  the  fize  I  before  fpecified,  may  produce 
about  thirty  pounds  of  Indigo.  I  fuppofe  this  to  be 
at  a  fine  time  of  the  year  *,  and  that  it  is  Indigo  of 
the  plains  ;  as  that  of  the  mountains  produces  far  lefs, 
the  air  being  there  more  temperate.  The  baftard 
Indigo  produces,  at  moft,  not  above  twenty-four 
pounds. 

*  This  would  be  a  confiderable  revenue,  without  thofe 
crofles  that  cannot  be  avoided,  ift.  The  firft  crop  pro¬ 
duces  but  little,  and  the  herb  furniflies  nothing,  adly. 
The  fécond  crop  is  the  beft  ;  the  3d  diminiflies  one- 
third,  the  4th  three-fourths,  and  the  fifth  produces  fcarce 
any  thing  }  and  add  to  thefe  the  accidents  of  the  planta¬ 
tion. 

The 
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Tîie  water  having  remained  ten  or  twelve  hours 
in^  the  vat,  the  fermentation  produces  its  ufual  f 
eded  ;  and  having  undergone  the  different  degrees 
of  the  piocefs,  before  fpecified,  the  eock  is  opened  to 
let  out  a  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  filver  cup,  ufed 
only  upon  this  occafion  ;  this  water  is  fhaken  in  the 
cup  until  the  grains  are  fornaed  ;  then  their  quality 
and  that  of  the  water  are  infpeded,  and  if  it  has 
attained  the  necefîàry  degree  of  fermentation,  the 
peg  is  drawn  out  to  let  this  liquor  into  the  beat- 
ing  vatj  in  order  that  it  may  undergo  the  operation 
of  beating,  to  render  it  perfed. 

The  moji  certain  IVay  of  founding  the  Vat, 

I  muft  in  this  place  take  notice  of  an  er¬ 
roneous  maxim  adopted  by  fome  Indigo-makers, 
which  is  to  found  the  vat  from  the  top,  without  any 
diftin(fl;ion  of  time  or  place  :  if  they  were  to  do  this 
upon  the  mountains,  they  would  often  be  deceived 
for  the  top  there  difplays  nothing  but  a  falfe  grain  \ 
therefore  it  is  more  certain  to  draw  the  water  from 
the  bottom,  where  the  grain  is  in  its  natural  date, 
as  it  requires  at  lead  two  hours  to  fill  a  vat  with 
water  ;  during  this  interval  the  herb  at  the  bottom 
is  deeping,  which  is  the  fore-runner  of  fermen¬ 
tation»  Befides  in  lainy  feafons,  when  the  Indigo 
does  not  ferment  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
the  furfaee  of  the  vat  hath  fcarce  any  time  to  undbrgo 
an  alteration. 

The  Manner  of  Beating. 

Having  difeovered  the  critical  time  of  the  diffo- 
lution,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  beating  to 
perfea  the  Indigo  ;  which  is  done  in  the  following 

•  t  vat  is  very  peaceable,  as 

Its  boilmg  does  not  produce  a  feura. 
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manner.  There  are  three  buckets  without  bottoms,  hav¬ 
ing  handles  *  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  arm  ;  with  thcfe 
buckets  the  water  is  violently  beaten  and  agitated, 
without  ceafing,  till  fuch  time  as  the  faits  and  other 
particles  of  the  plant  are  united  and  blended  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is  in  this  place  that  any  defedfs  in  the  fer¬ 
mentation  are  difcovered  ;  fo  that  the  beating  in  fome 
meafure  requires  more  application  :  as  at  the  fame 
time  it  difcovers  thofe  defedls,  it  points  out  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  provided  no  excefs  is  committed  : 
and  though  there  Ihould  be  a  miftake  of  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  fermentation  in  fine  weather,  this  may 
be  remedied  without  much  lofs,  and  the  quality  of 
the  Indigo  will  not  be  injured,  if  the  beating  be 
properly  managed. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Beating, 

Beating  may  be  called  the  emetic  of  the  Indigo 
manufacture  ;  by  this  its  defeCts  are  difcovei‘ed  and 
remedied,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  is  regulated. 
By  the  beating  alfo  the  belt  vat  may  be  fpoilt  ;  that 
is  either  by  too  much  or  too  little.  If  it  be  not 
'fufficiently  beat,  the  grain,  which  is  not  yet  formed, 
remains  difperfed  in  the  water,  without  draining  or 
collecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  when  the 
water  is  let  out,  is  loft  ;  or  if  when  fufficiently 
beaten,  the  beating  is  ftill  continued,  it  is  diflblved, 

*  A  hole  is  bored  in  this  handle  at  a  proper  height,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  beating  vat,  that  it  may  not  come 
within  a  foot  of  the  oppofite  wall.  This  handle  is  fixed 
upon  the  crooked  timber,  which  being  bored  on  both  fides 
to  admit  a  pin  ,  that  runs  through  the  timber  and  the 
bucket  handle  (fee  the  plate  fig.  %  and  3)  it  rifes  and  falls 
like  a  pump  handle.  The  beaters  muft  be  very  exadl  in 
ftriking  at  the  fame  time,  otherwife  the  water  will  flyover. 
There  is  a  new  method  of  beating  invented  by  means  of  a 
horfe  and  a  wheel,  which  faves  the  negroes  much  hard 
labour. 


and 
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and  from  thence  an  equal  inconvenience  arifes.  The 
point  then  confifts  in  hitting  the  critical  moment, 
and  then  to  ceafe  and  let  the  matter  reft. 

The  Manner  of  draining  the  Vat. 

Atter  the  beating  has  ceafed,  the  dregs  fink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vat,  where  they  colleft  like  mud,  and 
the  water  being  feparated  from  the  faits,  with  which  it 
was  impregnated,  fwims  on  the  top  and  becomes 

V  hours  are  fufficient  for  its 

lettlmg,  when  every  thing  is  right  ;  after  which,  if 

time  IS  fcarce,  the  water  maybe  drawn  off;  but  it 
\yere  better  to  let  it  remain  fome  time  longer,  that 
there  may  be  fewer  particles  of  water,  and  that  the 
Imalleit  grains  may  have  time  to  fink  to  the  bot- 
tom  with  the  others.  The  cock,  which  confifts  of 
three  different  pms,  at  the  bottom  of  the  beating- 

tub,  IS  opened,  beginning  by  the  firft  pin.  Whai 

Ae  water  hath  run  to  the  brink  of  the  hole,  the 
lecond  IS  taken  out  to  let  the  draining  be  free  to 
tlie  furfaee  of  the  Indigo  ;  then  it  falls  into  the 
receiver.  But  if  it  Ihould  happen,  as  it  of¬ 
ten  does,  that  there  is  any  water  remaining,  the  laft 
pm  IS  taken  out,  and  in  its  place  a  fquare  wedge 
IS  placed,  when  the  Indigo  flops  in  a  furprifing 
manner,  to  give  way  to  the  water,  which  iffues  frotS 
the  fquares  of  this  wedge,  and  drains  till  the  In¬ 
digo  comes  in  turn.  Then  a  balket  is  placed  be¬ 
neath,  which  receives  and  retains  the  trafh  that  falls 
into  the  beater  ;  and  if  any  efcapes  into  the  receiver 
n,  IS  eafily  colleaed  by  means  of  an  ordinary  broom, 
or,  which  IS  better,  the  plant  known  by  the  name  of 
the  fea-feather.  _  1  hen  the  Indigo  is  put  into  facks, 

when  It  purges  itfelf  of  the  remainder  of  the  water  it 
itili  contained. 

The  Indigo  is  ufuaUy  left  till  next  day  in  the  facks, 
that  It  may  be  radically  purged  of  the  water  that  re- 
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maincd}  and  till  it  hath  accjuircd  the  conflftcncy  of 
foft  cheefe,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  every 
thing  but  colour  :  which  being  clone,  the  facks  are 
divided,  and  hung  together  in  two  different  par¬ 
cels,  which  prefl'es  and  expels  the  reft  of  the  water 
that  may  remain  ;  it  is  then  fpread  in  flat  cafes,  three 
feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  inches 
deep  ;  and  it  is  expofed  as  much  as  pofTible  to  the 
fun,  in  order  to  dry  quickly.  As  foon  as  the  fun 
has  hardened  it,  it  cracks  like  dried  mud  :  then, 
in  order  to  unite  it,  it  is  trowelled  very  hard  *  ;  when, 
after  being  well  united,  it  is  cut  into  little  fquares, 
about  an  inch  every  way  ;  it  is  then  again  expofed  to 
the  fun,  till  thefe  fquares  eafily  difunite  from  the 
cafe,  then  it  is  placed  in  the  fhade.  There  are  few 
planters  who  dry  their  Indigo  in  the  fhade.  This  is  an 
operation  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  even 
from  the  time  of  its  being  dry,  till  its  difuniting 
from  the  cafe.  I  have  feen  my  Indigo  remain  fix 
weeks  in  this  ftate,  before  it  had  acquired  fuch  a  hard- 
nefs  as  was  neceffary  for  it  to  be  barrelled.  It  becomes 
as  white  as  chalk,  from  a  kind  of  tartar,  or  falt-petre 
with  which  it  is  covered.  This  manner  of  dryin'g  it 
is,  however,  very  favourable  to  it,  as  it  feems  thereby 
to  acquire  a  frefh  cohefion,  it  becoming  as  hard  as 
a  ftone  :  its  luftre  is  alfo  refined  by  the  various  fweats 
it  undergoes  during  this  interval  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  acquires  an  additional  weight  -,  for  I  found  that 
my  Indigos  weighed  more  than  thofe  of  my  neigh- 

*  This  operation  fhould  take  place  in  the  afternoon,  for 
this  reafon  j  when  it  is  done  in  the  morning,  the  fun  dries 
it  fo  readily,  that  the  furfaces  of  the  fquares  rife  in  fcales, 
which  make  them  rugged  and  uneven  ;  w-hereas  thofe  that 
harden  in  the  night  are  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  Though  this 
no  way  affeéls  the  quality,  it  at  leaft  makes  them  more 
agreeable  to  the  fight. 


hours. 
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hours,  and  were  in  greater  efteem.  I  would  not, 
however,  have  all  planters  indifcriminately  follow 
my  example  in  this  refpe6t.  Thofe  whofe  drying- 
frames  are  covered  with  two  hundred  cafes  Ihould  not 
pra6life  it,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  cafes 
requifite,  unlefs  they  were  to  lay  a  flooring  to  fpread 
it  upon,  which  does  not  appear  impracticable,  and 
where  it  will  dry  by  degrees  in  a  more  temperate 
air.  After  which  it  is  put  into  calks,  where  it 
fweats  again,  and  acquires  a  frelh  lultre.  Is  it  not 
furprifing  to  fee  Indigo,  before  it  is  barrelled,  as  dry 
and  hard  as  Hones,  yet  within  eight  days,  fweat  pro- 
fufely,  and  fend  forth  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  fire,  for 
nearly  the  fame  period  of  time  ;  and  then,  without 
being  expofed  to  the  air,  become  as  dry  as  before 
in  lefs  than  five  or  fix  days  ?  It  is  now  faleable,  and 
it  is  the  intereft  of  the  planter  not  to  defer  the  vent, 
as  it  diminilhes  in  a  few  months  ten  per  cent*  in  va¬ 
lue,  by  lofs  of  weight. 

Of  Kneading^  and  its  Abufes* 

Kneading  of  Indigo  in  the  cafes  is  a  popular  er- 
ror  that  mpft  planters  have  fallen  into.  The  necef- 
fary  cohefion  depends  folely  upon  the  degrees  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  beating,  and  particularly  the  laft, 
which  is  very  obfervable  in  a  vat  that  is  deficient  in 
cither.  The  Indigo  eafily  breaks,  and  its  grains  not  be¬ 
ing  fufficiently  coagulated  to  form  a  folid  body,  a  de- 
I  feCI  mull  neceflarily  arife.  And  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine 
I  any  quality  of  which  it  is  deficient,  can  be  com¬ 
municated  by  fo  viie  a  method  as  kneading  :  which, 
fo  far  from  being  ufeful,  often  creates  a  confi-* 
derable  lofs.  Firft,  the  fun  deftroys  the  colour  of 
the  Indigo,  by  making  it  flaty  on  the  furface,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fixpence  -,  and  this  Indigo  burnt  by 
the  fun,  is  blended  with  the  other  in  kneading^ 
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and  may  occafion  flaty  \'ems,  that  will  dîmmifli  its 
value.  Secondly,  it  cannot  be  kneaded,  till  after  it 
has  been  expofed  three  or  four  days  to  the  fun,  which 
renders  it  as  foft  as  the  firft  day  it  was  there  *  ;  and 
this  retardment  is  often  the  caufe  of  worms  getting 
into  it  ;  an  accident  that  is  without  a  remedy,  and 
which  cannot  be  prevented  but  by  the  neceflary  pre¬ 
cautions  9  and  which  ufually  happens  in  a  rainy  fea- 
fon,  when  thefe  infe£ls  devour  one  part  of  the  Indigo  ; 
and  the  other,  which  cannot  be  dried  but  with  incre¬ 
dible  difficulty,  is  of  an  inferior  quality^  whofe  price 
is  diminiffied  one-half.  This  is  folely  occafioned  by 
deferring  the  drying,  and  which  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  fpeedily  doing  it. 

The  Indigo  that  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun  three  or 
four  days,  contracts  a  very  ftrong  fmell,  of  which  the 
flies  are  x^ery  fond  ;  and  they  feaft  upon  this  corrup¬ 
tion  with  great  avidity.  They  at  the  fame  time  lay 
their  eggs  upon  it  ;  from  whence  iflue  worms  that 
are  formed  in  lefs  than  forty-eight  hours,  which  in- 
linuate  themfelves  into  the  cracks  of  the  Indigo, 
where  they  work,  ffieltered  from  the  fun,  fo  vigor- 
oufly,  that  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  which 
leaves  a  glutinous  kind  of  humour,  that  prevents  its 
drying.  Hence  a  confiderable  lofs  is  occafioned  to 
the  planter,  whô,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconve¬ 
nience  fpeedily,  is  fometimes  obliged  to  keep  a  con¬ 
tinual  fire  during  the  rains  in  the  drying  fhed,  that 
the  fmoke  may  prex^ent  the  flies  attacking  the  cafes  : 
this  is  the  moft  effe^fual  expedient  to  interrupt  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  infedts. 

• 

•  Thofe  who  do  not  Icnead,  cut  the  Indigo  the  day  after 
îts  being  put  into  the  cafes,  which  makes  a  difference  of 
fix  days,  if  we  include  the  time  neceflary  for  acquiring  its 
Êrlt  firmaefs. 

Having 
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Having  ample  a  defcription  of  the  plant,  î 

fhall  now  prefent  the  rèadci  with  a  juft  idea  of  the 
obfervations  I  made  upon  the  fabrication  of  this  com- 
I  modity,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  ma- 
I  nufadlure,  and  the  means  of  difeovering  the  critical 
;  time  for  the  diÜblution  and  beating  of  Indigo. 

i 

! 
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INDIGO-MAKER. 

PART  n. 

l^eujj'ary  Remarks  and  Ohfervattonsy  to  fuccetd  in  thi 

Making  of  Indigo^ 

I  Have  already  obferved,  that  the  moft  fiiccefsful  me¬ 
thod  of  making  Indigo  confifted,  firft,  in  infpedl- 
ing  the  plant,  in  order  to  know  if  it  had  any  body  î 
that  is  to  fay,  whether  the  leaves  were  hard  or  foft, 
thin  or  plump.  It  may  eafily  be  comprehended,  that 
Indigo  raifed  in  drought,  will  require  more  fer¬ 
mentation  than  that  which  was  produced  by  plentiful 
rains  ;  we  muft  not,  therefore,  be  aftonifhed  if  the 
latter  is  tardy  in  its  procefs,  particularly  a  firft  vat  ; 
When  the  works  are  cold  ;  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
a  fécond,  and  the  third  prevents  all  miftakes.  The 
firft,  by  difplaying  an  ill-formed  grain,  cannot  at¬ 
tain  the  requifite  degree  of  perfection  j  and  the  ju¬ 
dicious  manufacturer,  not  to  lofe  time,  thinks  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  retrench  fome  hours,  than  to  allow  it  one  hour 
too  much  ;  being  well  affured  that  he  may  correCt  the 
fécond  vat  the  more  eafily,  as  the  grain  and  the  water 
appear  more  clearly. 

Wherefore  we  may  partly  attribute  this  delay  in  the 
fermentation  to  the  great  coolnefs  of  the  vat  ;  for 
a  firft  vat  will  not,  fometimes,  ferment  in  lefs  than 
forty  hours,  when  a  fécond  will  not  require  more 
than  twenty-eight.  It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  hidden  change  in  the  fécond  v?^  ;  the  vefiel  hav¬ 
ing  imbibed  the  juice  of  the  firft,  retains  a  kind  of 

tartar,  which  promotes  fermentation,  and/eafons  the 

veflel 
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veffel  ftill  more  for  the  third  i  and  hence  it  isj  that  this 
hft  is  no  way  difficult ,  the  proccfs  is  gone  through  with 
more  fuccefs  than  the  two  fir  ft.  To  this  thelndigo- 
maker  muft  attend  *,  and  it  ftiould  ferve  him  as  a  con¬ 
fiant  prompter  not  to  be  negligent  in  vifiting  it  early,  in 
order  to  catch  it  before  it  is  gone  too  far  ;  for  then  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  it  hath  not  fufficiently  fermented  ; 
j  its  open  grain  refembling  that  of  the  firft,  increafes 
I  the  deception  r  and  in  hopes  of  finding  a  favourable 
1  change  at  the  fécond  vifit,  we  are  much  furprifed  to 
i  .  find  the  fame  grain  :  in  this  perplexity  we  run  the 
j  riilc  of  letting  it  ferment^  fome  hours  longer,  and 
!  thereby  infallibly  lofe  it.  What  the  mofi  difconcerts 
us  upon  thefe  occafions  is,  that  there  is  no  calculating 
to  a  fufficient  nicety  its  excefs  of  fermentation  ;  whence 
!  it  arifes,  that  at  the  fécond  vifit  the  manufadlurerffiould 
1  take  double  care,  which  often  increafes  his  uneafinefs 
I  in  proportion^ 

Wherefore,  to  avoid  thefe  emba.  aftments,  particu  - 
I  lar  attention  ffiould  be  paid  not  to  let  the  firft  vat  ex- 
I  ceed  the  neceffiary  fermentation,  as  in  this  cafe  no  - 
I  thing  but  an  ill-formed  grain  can  be  expedfed  ;  and 

I  as  foon  as  we  find  it  will  bear  the  bucket,  we  ffiould 

I  fiop.  The  beating  will  acquaint  us  with  its  defedfs, 

I  which  we  may  the  more  eafily  corredl,  as  the  grain 
I  and  the  water  unfold  themfelves  more  naturally, 

\  Tàke  particular  care  that  your  cup  is  very'  clean 
I  when  you  try  the  vat,  in  order  to  diftinguiffi  the 

!  grain,  and  above  all,  the  quality  of  the  water.  If 

I  there  be  any  fediment  in  the  cup,  it  makes  the  water 

i  appear  muddy  ;  which,  by  confounding  that  which 
i  has  fermented  too  much,  with  that  which  hath  not 
I  fufficiently  undergone  this  procefs,  deceives  us-;^  and 
j  though  we  may  difcover  it  in  the  beating,  which  may 
remedy  it,  this  cannot  be  done  without  lofs  ;  and 
I  aM  this  arifes  from  a  very  trifling  circumftance. 

I  C  4  As 
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As  Indigo  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  it  requires 
a  very  phlegmatic,  patient,  quiet  perfon  to  regulate 
it  with  luccefs  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  natural  foft- 
nefs  of  the  ladies  greatly  increafes  their  fkill  j  for  it 
feems  as  if  this  manufa6ture  would  not  admit  of  any 
oppofition  :  and  the  leis  headftrong  the  manufa^lurer,  - 
the  more  fuccefsful.  I  have  known  feveral  planters 
fuffer  great  lofies  from  this  very  caufe  j  and  at  laft, 
tired  out  by  fo  many  obflacles  and  croffes,  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  others  of  a  more  patient 
difpofition,  who  have  fucceeded  :  they  were  neverthe- 
lefs  far  from  being  ignorant  of  the  bufmefs  j  but  their 
knowledge  was  the  caufe  of  their  ill  fuccefs.  Where¬ 
fore,  however  Ikilful  we  maybe,  there,  are  critical 
moments  when  we  fhould  not  be  afliamed  to  alk  the 
advice  of  another.  I  do  not  advance  a  paradox, 
when  I  tell  you,  a  perfon  lefs  fkilful  than  yourfelf 
may  remedy  the  defedl,  when  he  comes  coolly  to  it, 
after  you  have  been  fretting  at  your  ill  fuccefs. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fécond  vat  may  be  confidercd 
as  the  bails  of  the  whole  crop  :  neverthelefs,  it  mufl. 
be  expedled,  that  the  two  fucceeding  vats  will  require 
lefs  time  to  ferment;  thereftwill  be  without  difficulty, 
if  the  weather  does  not  vary  ;  but  if  it  changes,  the 
Indigo  will  change  alfo  :  you  muff  not  be  furprifed, 
if  three  days  rain  fhould  occafion  a  change  of  ten 
or  twelve  hours.  It  is  now  that  the  Indigo-maker 
is  completely  occupied,  and  all  his  judgment  is  called 
ttito  play .  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  weather 
continues,  he  will  not  be  miftaken  at  mofi:  of  above 
an  hour  or  two  :  fo  that  the  Indigo-maker  muff  fie 
very  ignorant  if  he  mifearries,  after  having  fucceeded 
in  the  firH  and  fécond  vat. 


Thf 
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The  Difficulties  of  a  firji  Crop  explained. 

A  firfb  crop  is  always  difficult,  for  this  reafon,  the 
ground  has  not  been  fufficiently  heated  ;  add  to  this, 
the  frequent  rains  that  ufuady  fall  at  this  feafon^ 
which  together  form  the  difficulties  which  embarrafs 
the  planter,  who  has  occafion  for  all  his  experience, 
the  Indigo  difplaying  a  grain  quite  oppofite  to  that 
he  was  defirous  of  producing  r  the  cold,  depriving  it 
of  its  fubftance,  weakens  the  grain  ;  which,  inftead 
ef  appearing  round  as  it  ffiould  do,  is  fiat,  and  open 
fo  as  to  prevent  diftmguifhing  between  that  which? 
has  fermented  too  much,  from  that  which  has  not 
fermented  enough,  and  the  ffiort  time  he  has  to- 
balance  between  more  or  lefs  fermentation,  rs- 
fcarce  fufficient  to  refledf  in,  the  alteration  of  the 
grain  being  almoft  imperceptible  ;  in  thefe  cafes  there 
i's  a  greater  certainty  in  being  ruled  by  the  water  tham 
the  grain  :  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  mifguide 
the  manufadfurer  than  being  uneafy  ;  and  this  fome- 
times  hurries  him  to  draw  off  the  vat  at  a  venture,  im 
order  to  difcover  by.  the  beating  in  what  particular  he 
has  been  deceived. 


Themojl  ufual  Marks  of  a  Vat  that  is>  deficient  in 

mentation. 

! 

S  Upon  this  oecafion  the  manufadlurer  ffiouTd  be- 
!  very  vigilant  in  obferving  the  imarks  of  a  vat  which,: 
m  deficient  after  five  or  fix  hours  fermentation,  at  a 
feafon  when  the  grain  is  poor  :  he, muff  notjffiowgver,,  : 
form  his  judgment  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  grain  y, 
the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  light  fcum  will  un¬ 
deceive  him,  though  it  be  not  hard  in  the  heating  ;  but 
you  muff  not  infer  from  thence,  that  there  is  anyex- 
eefs  ;  the  weaknefs  of  its  grain,  will  not  allow,  it  to.; 

€5  ^  refifl 
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refill:  the  bucket  ;  wherefore  the  quality  of  the  water 
mull  be  the  obje<fi:  ;  and  itlhouldalfo  be  obferved,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fcum  refifts  the  oil  that  is  thrown  in  *  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  immediately  gives  way,  which  is  a  certain  mark 
of  its  being  deficient  in  beating.  There  is  Hi  1 1  a  greater 
certainty  when  the  vat  remains  clean,  after  the  beating 
is  difcontinued,  or  if  it  is  covered  with  a  flower  refem- 
bling  a  kind  of  lees  ;  but  if  this  flower  fpreads  itfelf  in 
the  form  of  young  frogs,  or  like  milk-curds,  it  may 
be  fufpeifled  of  having  undergone  too  much  fermen¬ 
tation.  In  order  to  determine  this  with  the  greater 
certainty,  the  water  fhould  be  vifited  two  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  beating  :  the  fequel  will  decide  the  quality  of 
the  water  of  a  vat  that  has  too  much  fermented,  or  of 
one  that  is  deficient.  I  fhall  alfo  point  out  the  obfer- 
vations  that  may  be  made  with  refpedl  to  the  facks, 
and  upon  the  Indigo  fpread  to  dry  in  cafes  :  fo  that 
if  any  doubts  fhould  arife  in  one  refpe<fl,  they  be 
cleared  up  in  another. 

Another  Obfervation  upon  the  fame  SuhjeSf» 

It  is  not  abfolutely  impolTible  to  fee  a  vat  that  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  fermentation,  have  a  fcum  as  if  it  had  fer¬ 
mented  too  much,  with  this  difference,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  hath  a  fat  thick  fcum  that  never  feparates  entirely  ; 
it  keeps  conftantly  collecting  in  every  corner  of  the 
beating-vat,  is  of  a  Iky-blue,  'and  forms  the  curds 
when  the  beating  difcontinues  ;  whereas  in  a  vat  that 
is  deficient,  the  oil  immediately  makes  the  fcum  dif- 
appear,  let  it  be  ever  fo  thick  ;  and  if  by  accident 
any  remains  in  the  corners,  it  is  of  a  very  deep  violet 
and  although  the  fcum  often  returns,  yet  it  mull  not 
be  imagined,  as  fome  fearful  novicesdo,  that  there 

*  An  infufion  of  oil  is  made  from  time  to  time,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  the  fcum,  which  prevents  the  buckets 
playing  freely. 
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is  any  execfs,  and  that  the  beating  ihould  be  difcon- 
tinued  :  on  the  contrary,  it  fhould  be  peiform- 
ed  with  more  vigour,  in  order  to  let  the  In* 
digo  drain  off  j  the  time  which  it  is  deficient  iivier* 
mentation,  weakened  by  the  diminution  of  the  beat* 
ing,  will,  doubtlefs,  produce  am  imperfedl 
that  many  afcribe  to  excefs  ;  and  the  imagination  b^ 
ing  feized  with  tlifs  midake,  a  quantity  is  loft,  whiili 
the  fault  is  afcribed  to  the  plant,  that  they  fancy  is 
of  no  value,  and  which  completes  their  miftake.  Itis- 
the  green  water  that  appears  after  beating,  which  ma-, 
nifefts  a  fuperfluous  fermentation,  but  which,  in> 
feâ:,  proceeds  only  from  a  defe<ft  in  the  beating,  not 
having  biad  a -fufficiency  to  purge  the  water  from  all 
its  faits  ;  and;  by  a  natural  confequence,  retaiiis. 
its  fuperfluity,^  and  occafions  the  green  colour  that  is 
fpreadover  the  furface^ 

A  Method  of  preventing  this  Lofs, 

I  The  moft  effeaual  method  of  preventing  the 
i  tift’s  being  impofed  upon,  is  to  continue  the  beating: 

I  till  |fuch  time  as  the  grain  is  entirely  deftroyed,  im 

I  order  to  change  the  colour  of  the  water,  which  by 

dint  of  beating  becomes  reddifli  ;  but  if  it  bo  really 
j  too  much:  fermented,,  the  water  blackens  more  and 

'  more,  in  proportion  as  the  grain  diffolvesi  We* 

\  may  therefore  be  convinced  of  its  defeat,  and  con- 

j  fequently  be.  capable  ofremedying  it  in  the  next  vatj,. 

and  thereby  fecure  the  remaindèr  of  the  crop: 

I  The  manufadfurer  who  finds  himfelf  embarraffed^^ 

1  ^  fhould' ufe  Qvery^  means  to  arrive  at  the  truths  It 

?  very  requifite,  for  the  lequel  of  the  crop,  to  be  ac- 

;  quainted  with  the  defeas  of  a  firft  crop,  whicliis  . 

ufiially  fiicrificed,  in  order  to  fecure  the  ftcor^  ;; 
ÎOX  if  this  Ibould  fail,  the  third  is  fcldom  fuceelsfuL . 
I  '  G,  e 
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în  this  cafe  a  coîifultation  fhould  be  had,  or  he  fliould 
poftpone  the  procefs  for  fome  days  :  if  the  confulta- 
tion  ihould  not  have  a  happy  effed,  thefhorteft  way 
is  to  defer  it  for  a  week,  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
may  compofe  himfelf  ;  he  is  out  of  humour,  and  if  he 
perfifts  he  muft  lofe  the  whole. 

dl  curions  Ohfervation^  io  avoid  watching  the  Vats  at 

Night, 

As  it  is  very  fatiguing  and  dangerous  to  fit  up 
at  night,  this  fhould  if  poffible  be  avoided  j  and  the 
following  obfervation  has  been  of  fervice  to  fome. 
Going  about  fun-fet,  in  the  month  of  Odober,  which 
is  an  expeditious  time  for  fermentation,  to  try  a  firif 
vat,  I  obferved  it  fcarce  began  to  caft  its  green  tinc¬ 
ture  i  I  however  examined  it,  and  judged  it  mull  con¬ 
nue  till  near  two  in 'the  morning  ;  when  confulting 
my  watch,  and  having  given  orders  to  let  the  water 
off  at  the  proper  hour,  I  went  quietly  to  reft,  and  I 
found  the  next  day  that  I  had  fucceeded  very  well. 

I  made  the  fame  obfervation  upon  the  fécond  vat, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  be  prefent  two  hours 
earlier,  and  finding  the  fermentation  in  the  fame 
degree  as  the  other,  I  diminifhed  the  two  advanced 
hours,  and  found  I  had  the  fame  fuccefs.  I  continued 
my  plan  all  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  and  I  found 
it,  in  fome  degree,  better  than  founding;  day-light 
being  much  preferable  to  candle-light,  efpecially  for 
thofe  who  are  fhort  lighted,  as  green  appears  blue  at 
night. 

Important  Infiru£tions  for  finding  the  fixed  Point  of 

lyifolution. 

A  vat,  particularly  the  firft,  fhould  be  tried 
very  early,  that  we  may  not  be  furprifed,  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  water,  as  well  as  that  of  the  grain, 

.  fnould 
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fliould  be  equally  confulted  :  an  infpeaion  every  four 
hours  IS  fufficient  ;  for  too  frequent  foundings  and 
patience  are  the  certain  methods  of  deftroying  it,  as 
they  prevent  difcovering  any  alteration.  For  exam ~ 
pie,  after  having  founded  the  vat  the  firft  time,  if 
It  continues  ten  hours  longer  fermenting,  and  aVe- 
cond  vifit  is  made  four  hours  after  the  firft,  muft 
we  not  at  the  third  vifit  know  what  is  to  be  done  I 
When  thefe  vifits  are  paid  at  a  proper  didance,  we. 
find  a  proportionable  change  :  if  upon  the  lad  in- 
fpecSlion  it  fhould  by  accident  have  pafied  the  critical 
point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  perceptible 
from  the  water  ;  and  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  excefsby  the  former  vifit,  as  the  lively  green  is 
no  longer  vifible  ;  indead  of  this  there  remains  a  dirty 
green,  or  a  pale  yellow,  evident  marks  of  its  excefs^ 
and  even  the  water  that  cools  upon  the  hands 
makes  no  imprelTion  ;  this  is  quite  oppofite  to  that 
which  has  not  fuffieiently  undergone  the  procefs 
it  colouring  the  hands  in  fuch  a  manner  that  foap 
cannot  efface  it.  ^ 

The^  Indigo  which  requires  fome  hours  more  fer¬ 
mentation,  is  of  fuch  a  lively  green,  that  every  drop 
of  water  that  cools  upon  the  hands,  makes  fo  dron^ 
ari  impreffion,  that  they  mud  be  repeatedly  wafhed 
with  foap  to  take  it  off  ;  whereas  the  impreffion  of  a 
drop  of  water  from  a  vat  that  has  undergone  too  much: 

I  fermentation,  is  fo  weak  as  to  efface  itfelf  gradually 
j  as  it  dries.  ^ 

j  Different  Configurations  of  the  Grain,  acœrdlnjr  to  the 
I  various  Seafons, 

I  According  to  the  wet  or  dry  feafons,  the  grain  in 
I  the  vats  is  long  and  pointed,  or  round  like  fand  ;  the 
I  fird  happens  in  a  dry  feafon,  the  other  in  a  favourable 
I  one  i  and  in  rainy  feafons  the  grain  is  fiat,  and  open. 

!  In 
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In  this  laft  time  you  may  eafily  be  deceived,  and  it: 
therefote  requires  great  attention.  Neverthelefs, 
when  the  artift  diverts  himfelf  of  pepofleflion,  hs 
•will  fcarce  ever  be  deceived  r  the  grain  eafily  feparates 
from  the  water,  in  rolling  it  about  the  cup,  and 
leaves  the  water  of  a  deep  fhining  green  colour  j 
•whereas  in  a  vat  that  has  fermented  too  much,  the 
grain,  tho’  open  like  die  other,  does  not  feparate  from 
the  water,  but  with  much  difficulty,  and  feems  to  re¬ 
main  floating  in  the  water,  the  colour  of  which  is  ofteir 
of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  blackiffi  greeny  and  fometimes  a 
whitiffi  green:  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  flower  refem-^ 
bling  lees,  that  unites  together,  and  forms  upon  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup  a  kind  of  femicircle  or 
rainbow,  which  is  a  certain  proof  of  its  having  fer¬ 
mented  too  much.  A  vat  that  is  deiieient  in  this  re- 
fpe6f  may  alfo  form  a  flower  (as  well  from  abundance 
of  raim,  as  from  the  feed  being  already  form’d  and 
the  plant  over  mature)  but  it  does  not  adhere  toge^ 
ther  like  a  vat  that  has  over-fermented. 

Good  Indigo  is  not  accompanied  with  thefe  diffi- 
culties,  but  is  eafily  manufactured  ;  the  grain  and  the 
water  equally  appear  in  their  natural  ftate  ;  and  as  if 
feems  hard  to  ferment,  there  is  time  to  let  it  attain 
the  highert  degree  of  perfectioru  What  then  ffiould 
prevent  our  producing  as  excellent  Indigo  as  the  Afi-^ 
atics  ?  Gam  it  be  faid  their  foil  is  better  ?  There  is 
but  little  ground  for  this  alfertion,  as  good  and  bad  ' 
Indigo  are  both  produced  from  the  fame  plantation. 
It  only  depends  upon  the  Ikill  of  the  perfon  who  ha& 
the  management  of  the  works.  Wh af  fuperior  deli¬ 
cacy  of  genius  can  an  Indian  have  over  us  ?  That 
their  ideas  are  the  mort  confined  of  any  human  beings,- 

no  body  can  poffibly  deny. 

The  Rev-  Father  Rabat  conceived,,  that  all  the  fe— 
ciet  thofepoflTeffied  whapraifed  their  Indigo  as  fuperiar. 

tû> 
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to  onrS)  confifted  in  cutting  the  plant  at  a  time  when 
it  produces  a  more  lively  colour  ;  and  he  thought, 
that  this  was  when  the  weed  had  not  yet  attained  ma-» 
turity.^  But  this  certainly  is  only  the  effea  of  his 
lively  imagination,  as  experience  abfolutely  contra-^ 
.  dids  it }  for  Indigo  that  is  not  fufficiently  ripe  (as  he 
agrees)  cannot  acquire  the  necelTary  cohefion,  what¬ 
ever  caution  is  obferved  in  the  beating,  and  always 
I  produces  a  foft  Indigo,  that  breaks  when  dry  like 
I  that  \*^hiGh  is  not  well  worked. 

A  Defimtkn  of  the  Beating. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  beating  was  the  emetiû 
of  Indigo- making  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  expreffion  im- 
i  proper  ;  it  is  in  effed  the  principal  operation,  and 
I  which  alone  can  bring  Indigo  to  perfedion,  or  deAroy 
!  it.  Without  beating  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  imperfedion  :  and 
!  whatever  care  may  have  been  taken,  it  is  ineffeduaJ. 

I  A  knowledge  in  beating  is  to  be  preferred,  to  that  of 

fermentation,  and  fhould  be  more  carefully  attended 
I  to,  as  it  cures  the  defeds  of  the  former,  and  they  are 
I  more  eafily  perceived  now  than  during  that  operation. 

I  For  from  the  beginning  of  the  beating,  (on  which  de- 
I  pends  the  eflentiai  delicacy  of  the  art)  a  judgment 
!  may  be  formed  of  thefe  defeds,  unlefs  the  artift  is 
;  prejudiced  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  matter  is  duly  con-^ 
I  fidered,  a  good  manufadurer  may  know  w^hat  to 
a  determine  even  before  the  grain  is  formed.  If  a  vat 
I  be  not  fufhciently  fermented,  it  froths  a  good  deal  with. 
I  a  greenifh  fcum,  which,  though  very  thick,  flies  off 
:  very  faft,  as  foon  as  oil  is  thrown  in  5  and  if  this  in- 
;  fufion  is  repeated  a  fécond  time,  the  thickeft  fcum  is 
I  entirely  diffipated  and  that  which  fucceeds  is  nothini? 

I  O 

i  *  i»  a  vat  that  has  fermented  too 

touch,  the  Icum  will  not  be  removed  by  a  bottle  o^f  oil. 

more 
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more  than  a  light  fcum, which  di  fappears  when  the  gram* 
is  formed.  It  is  now  that  the  defers  of  fermentation 
are  to  be  rectified  :  in  cafe  of  any  deficiency  the 
beating  is.  to  be  carried  to  a  greater  height  ;  and  if 
it  has  fermented  too  much,  then  the  beating  is  to  be 
diminiflied,  and  thereby  the  luftre  preferved.  The 
fixed  point  of  fermentation  is  very  feldom  hit  upon  ; 
there  is  always  a  hnall  error,  which  is  made  up  by 
the  beating  ;  and  there  are  fome  feafons  that  require 
two  hours  to  be  retrenched  in  the  fermentation,  to 
avoid  changingv  the  quality  *  ;  otherwife  flaty  veins; 
would  be  certainly  found  ;  and  it  rs  necellary  to  refine 
at  this  time  in  the  beating,,  that  is  to  fay,  to-  continue  it^ 
longer  than  ufual. 

A  vat  that  has  too  much  fermented,  but  the  excefs^ 
©f  which  does  not  go  beyond  a  few  pounds  of  Indigo^, 
may  by  means  of  the'  beating  be  correfted;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  lofs  wiE  confifi:  only  in  the  quantity  dimi»~ 
nilhed,  and  not  in  the  quality  of  what  remains,  by 
purfuing  the  following  method  r  Firft,  the  fuperflu— 
©us  fermentation  may  eafily  be  afcertained  by  the 
fat  fcum,  and  by  the  open  gi'ain  which  cannot  re- 
fifi:  the  beating,  and  by  its  more  fpeedily  forming- 
itfelf  ;  neither  will  the  Avater  clarify  like  that  of  a  good 
vat.  Thefe  are  infallible  marks  of  Indigo  that  has. 
been  fermented  too  much.  The  manufadurer  fhould-^ 
therefore  be  upon  his  guard  at  the  fight  of  fo  many 
proofs,  and  regulate  the  beating  according  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  fuperfluous  or  deficient  fermentation.  The- 
following  manner  is.  to  be  gradually  purfued  :  As.' 
foon  as  the  grain  Begins  to  be  large,  die  cup  muft- 
not  be  quitted,  as  every  firoke  of  the  bucket  now 
has  effeâ;  j  and  when  the  manufaâurer  has  difcovered^ 
the  inftant  that  the  grain  is  fufficently  round,  he‘ 
fhould  difcontinue  beating,  without  endeavouring  ta^ 

*  This  is  after  all  the  ravages  of  the.  caterpillars,,  whichv 
feem  to  poifon  tlie  ftems.  ;  ^ 
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diminifh  the  grain^  When  he  has  attained  this  degree^ 
he  will  find  that  the  water  in  the  cup  becomes  vifibly 
brownifh,  which  does  not  prevent  its  being  green  in 
the  beating- vat,  except  the  furface  ;  there  will  even 
be  a  fniall  covering  of  copper  colour  over  the  whole 
vat,  after  it  has  remained  undifturbed  for  fome  hours. 
This  is  the  copper  that  may  be  obferved  on  the  facks 
from  a  vat  that  has  been  too  much  feiTnented. 

N.  B.  If  any  one  fhould  pretend  to  object  to  what  I, 
have  faid,  the  difference  of  climates  in  which  Indigo 
is  manufa£fured,  and  fhould  afiert,  that  by  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  the  grain  may  be  equally  diffe-^ 
rent  :  my  anfwer  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  grain 
}s  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  as  I  have  obferved  in 
different  plantations,  that  upon  the  mountains  not 
being  like  that  of  the  vallies  ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
water  is  always  the  fame  ;  wherefore  a  vat  which  has 
undergone  too  much  fermentation,  will  doubtlefs  have 
a  cloudy  water,  and  will  form  a  drofs  in  the  facks. 
This  cannot  be  difputed  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Indigo  will  be  manufadured  with  fuccefs  in  all  the 
climates,  by  following  the  rules  prefcribed  in  thefe 
memoirs. 


Œ  conomi  cal  Rules  ^  fiecejfary  for  an  Indigo-maker  \ 
being  a  concife  Method  of  regulating  a  Plan¬ 
tation  of  Negroes, 

HAving  undertaken  to  form  a  good  Indigo-maker, 
I  judged  it  neceffary  to  complete  the  work,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  œconomy  of  the  art.  He  cannot  at  moft  be  em¬ 
ployed  above  half  the  year,  and  during  the  other  fix 
months  of  inadlion,  he  will  be  engaged  in  confuming 

the 
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the  fruits  of  his  labours.  It  is  therefore  necellary  to 
form  a  plan  to  direcSl  the  neceflary  works  upon  a 
plantation,  in  order  to  acquire  the  fcience  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  art,  and  thereby  unite  the  charadlers  of 
Planter  and  Indigo-maker. 

Although  every  planter  has  his  particular  form  of 
ceconomy  for  the  land  which  he  occupies,  yet  they 
all  agree  in  the  elfential  points,  and  differ  only  in 
trifles.  It  is  eafy  for  an  Overfeer  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  the  planter  he  ferves,  provided  it  does  not  run 
counter  to  the  neceflary  management  of  his  place:, 
but  in  this  cafe  it  cannot  help  making  him  uneafy, 
when  he  endeavours  to  purfue  the  heft  method  ;  and 
which  being  rejected,  the  bad  confequences  refulting 
from  the  other  are  afcribed  to  him,  and  not  the 
planter  :  wherefore  the  fie  ward,  jealous  of  fulfilling 
his  duty,  fhould  exert  every  pofiible  means  to  eflablifh 
a  reputation,  this  being  the  corner -Hone  of  a  good 
manager. 

The  Knowledge  necejfary  for  an  Overfeer. 

In  order  to  attain  to  this  degree  of  ceconomy,  a  cer¬ 
tain  arrangement  is  neceffary  in  his  work,  in  order 
carefully  to  avoid  doing  any  at  an  improper  time,  but 
employ  every  day  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  Uhis  is 
the  great  axis  upon  which  the  knowledge  of  an  overfeer 
mufl  turn  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplifh  this,  he  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  the  different  works  that  fuccef- 
hvely  follow  each  other. 

The  iirfl:  then  may  be  fuppofed  to  confifl  of  clear¬ 
ing  and  preparing  the  land,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
profit  of  a  favourable  time  for  planting,  the  proper- 
feafons  for  which  I  have  before  noticed,  and  in 
particular,  endeavour  to  avoid  being  interrupted  by 
any  other  work,  at  a  time  fo  preeious,^  that  even 
the  hou^hold  fervants  irtufl  be  employed.  Wherefore 

a  proper 
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2.  proper  regulation  mufl  be  made  of  the  iieceflary  ve¬ 
getables  to  be  planted*  that  they  may  not  interfere 
with  the  other  objeft  ;  and  however  preffing  other  work 
may  be,  the  planting  of  roots  fhould  never  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  inferior  confideration  ;  for  a  plantation  that  is 
I  deficient  in  this  refpehh  is  a  foul  without  a  bo^  ;  and 
I  this  is  of  fuch  importance,  that  a  manager  is  of  no 
I  kind  of  value  who  is  negledful  in  this  material  point: 
j  and  indeed  a  good  manager  is  known  by  the  quantity 
of  vegetables  that  is  upon  a  plantation. 

I  fhall  give  a  lift  of  the  different  vegetables  which 
are  ufually  planted,  with  the  feafons  proper  for 
each. 

The  arrangement  of  a  place  confifts  of  certain  or- 
1  naments  that  embellifh  it,  and  which  are  no  way  de- 
i  trimental  to  the  revenues  :  thefe  ornaments  appear 
i  by  the  quantity  of  vegetables  upon  the  plantation,  dif- 
j  pofed  in  a  certain  fymmetry,  occupying  the  ground 
oppofite  the  Indigo,  unlefs  it  be  neceflary  to  let  feme 
j  Indigo  grounds  reft  that  are  too  fruitful  in  the  growth 
j  of  weeds,  and  which  occupy  the  negroes  beyond  their 
I  value  :  in  this  cafe,  potatoes  are  planted  to  fatten  the 
land,  which  give  it  a  year’s  repofe,  ^and  render  it  fer- 
I  tile.  As  to  the  Indigo  garden,  its  greateft  ornament 
I  is  being  kept  clean,  and  to  prevent  its  being  incroach- 
I  ed  upon  by  weeds  5  which  fhould  be  weeded  before 
I  they  go  to  feed. 

I  Potatoes. 

\  As  potatoes  have  no  fixed  feafon,  and  they  are 
1  planted  at  all  times,  though  the  month  of  February  is 
I  the  moft  favourable  for  them  ;  an  interval  fhould  be 
i  profited  of,  not  to  interrupt  the  work  that  is  im-a 
I  hurry  ;  in  two  days,  more  may  be  planted  than  are 
I  neceffary  for  four  months,  which  is  the  time  required 

■  for  their  attaining  maturity  ;  they  fhould  not  be  dug 
!  up 

i 

I 

1 

i 

1 

I 

I 

j 

i 
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up  till  the  like  quantity  has  been  planted  ;  by  this 
means  there  is  never  a  fcarcity  ;  and  they  Ihould  of¬ 
ten  ^be  removed,  as  it  hurts  the  fame  fpot  to  plant 
them  frequently  :  without  this  precaution,  there  may 
chance  to  be  none  produced  :  they  are  ufually  planted 
in  the  decline  of  the  moon,  as  they  are  more  fruitful 
at  that  time,  than  during  a  new  moon  when  their 
vines  are  more  plentiful  than  their  fruit. 


Of  Peas  of  all  Kinds. 


As  peas  of  all  kinds  require  no  particular  feafon 
any  more  than  potatoes,  fo  they  are  frequently  planted 
in  order  to  have  green  peas  at  all  times.  If  it  be  ne- 
ceilary  to  have  a  crop  to  keep,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  the  decline  of  the  moon  ;  this  is  to  be  underftood 
-of  the  Guinea  pea,  and  other  fmall  peas,  fuch  as  the 
pigeon  pea,  the  unknown  pea,  the  Cayenne  pea,  &g. 


Caffada, 

The  caffada  is  planted  at  Chriftmas  or  in  March,  not 
that  it  may  not  be  planted  at  any  other  time,  but  thefe 
feafons  are  the  moft  proper  :  the  caffada  muff  by  np 
means  be  negle£led  ;  it  thrives  in  any  weather,  and 
in  all  foils,  requires  little  labour,  and  will  laft  four  or 
five  years  without  replanting,,  if  the  ground  is  fome- 
what  high. 

Tams. 

Yams  are  planted  at  any  time  betwixt  the  month 
©f  May  and  the  firft  full  moon  in  Auguft  :  this  is  a 
light  food,  and  will  keep  in  a  loft  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  is  a  never-failing  refource  in  cafe  of  a 
fcarcity  of  other  provifions  ;  thefe  roots  require  ftrong, 
frefli  land  *, 


The 

*  In  order  to  raife  good  yams,  we  ought  never  tomakeufe- 
of  a  whole  yam  as  a  plant  becaufe,,  though  it  be  never  fa 
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The  Guinea  yams  are  of  a  different  fort  ;  they  are 
very  long,  refemble  in  fhape  the  calfada  root,  and 
and  produce  two  crops  in  a  year.  On  digging  the 
”  n-  '^bich,  the  fécond  is  immediately  planted, 
which  IS  performed -by  putting  the  old  ftalks  in  the 
lame  holes  out  of  which  the  roots  have  been  juft 
taken,  taking  _care  to  leave  about  a  good  inch  of  the 
root  adhering  to  the  ftalk,  which  ferves  as  a  new  root, 
and  will  immediately  vegetate,  and  produce  a  fécond 
erop  fome  months  after.  Thefe  forts  of  yams  are  in¬ 
convenient  in  this  refpeft,  that  they  will  not  keep, 

and  they  fhould  therefore  beufed  as  they  are  dueJike 
potatoes.  ° 

The  Banana  Tree, 


The  beft  feafon  for  planting  the  banana  tree,  is 
during  the  full  moon  of  Auguft  ;  otherwife  the 
worms  will  deftroy  them  every  one  :  it  produces 
mne  months  after.  This  is  the  true  manna  of  the 
country  for  the  negroes  ;  and  it  being  once  planted, 
there  IS  no  occafion  for  any  farther  trouble  about 
It.  This  tree  multiplies  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is 
often  neceffary  to  lop  the  fuperfluities  ;  fo  that  when 
j  once  there  is  a  banana  ground,  it  is  for  a  man’s  life, 

!  cleared  once  a  year  from  the  other 

I  bufhes  and  weeds  that  are  contiguous  to  it.  Care 
\  Ihould  be  taken  to  plant  it  in  the  dampeft  grounds, 

I  and  particularly  on  the  Tides  of  ditches,  when  it  can 
I  be  conveniently  done. 


fmajl,  yet  it  always  contains  feveral  eyes  or  buds,  each 

I  producing  feveral  yams,  which  are  fo  crouded  by  their 
numbers,  that  thpu  ....  _  ^ 


^  die  crouaea  by  their 

j  numbers,  that  they_  have  not  room  to  o-row  to  a  Drone' 

j  fize.  The  moft  advifeable  method  is  to  cut  a  large  yam?nl 
i  to  as  many  uarts  as  it  has  eve  C  /^T*  V\ 1 


io  LU  cur  a  iar^e  yam  in- 
to  as  many  parts  as  it  has  eyes  or  buds,  planting  each  part 
attheueceffary  diftance;  by  thismeansyouhaveonlyafinEle 

yam  from  each  d  ant:  anH  havhitv  ....A,  . _  ^ 


-  ,11  Ï  nave  only  a  imffle 

yam  from  each  plant  }  and  having  room  to  grow,  it  never 
fails  to  be  large  and  hue.  "" 


I  know 
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I  kaow  not  whether  the  moon  hath  all  the  infl li¬ 
enee  upon  vegetables  we  are  pleafed  to  afcribc  to 
her  ;  but  I  can  aver  that  we  very  regularly,  I  had 
almoft  faid  fuperftitioufly,  obferve  this  cuftom, 
it  being  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  tradition  ;  a 
tradition  which  we  hold  as  facred,  and  which  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  very  juft  :  I  have,  neverthelefs,  fome- 
times  infringed  upon  the  laws  in  tnis  refpe<ft,  with¬ 
out  any  inconvenience.  For  example,  I  always  plant 
the  caffada  the  ift,  2d,  and  3d  day  of  the  moon,  and 
fucceed  very  well  :  it  is  certain  that  it  is  at  leaft  a 
fortnight  in  the  ground,  and  fometimes  three  weeks 
before  it  rifes  ;  and  confequentiy  it  appears  in  the 
decline  of  the  moon  ;  and  I  believe  that  with  refpe£t  ! 
to  all  tardy  plants  the  fame  thing  may  be  oblerved  | 
I  (hall  give  a  lift  of  thole  which  I  have  often  planted  | 
with  fuccefs  5  for  example,  caflada,  which  I  have  | 
juft  mentioned  ;  rice,  which  upon  the  mountains  is  j 
planted  in  January,  March,  and  May,  and  in  the  | 
plains  at  Michaelmas  i  French  peas,  French  beans,  : 
and  other  large  peas.  As  to  pigeon  peas,  St.^  Do- 
mingo  peas,  and  others  of  this  kind,  it  is  certain,  if  I 
they  are  planted  at  the  new  moon,  the  worms  attack  I 
them  immediately  as  they  appear,  and  there  is  no  | 
preventing  it.  Maize,  and  in  general  all  grain  ex¬ 
cept  rice,  are  liable  to  the  fame  accident  if  they  ! 
are  gathered  at  the  new  moon  ;  and  they  cannot  be  ; 
preferved  three  months  without  being  worm-eaten  ;  j 
fo  that  if  they  be  ripe  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  the  ! 
crop  Ihould  be  deferred  till  the  decline  ;  this  does 

♦  This  is  the  cafe  with  yams,  and  biwiana  roots. 
to  the  laft,  I  think  it  ridiculous  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
days  of  the  moon’s  age.  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
flioots  which  multiply  almoft  every  month,  exactly  obey 
this  cuftom,  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  appear  at  a  fixed 
period  of  the  moon’s  decline.  Each  (hoot  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  produce  its  number  of  bananas. 


not 
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not,  however,  prevent  the  planting  of  maize  in  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  moon,  if  neceffity  requires  it  ;  but  in 
this  cafe  it  feldom  produces  above  one  ear,  and  in  the 
decline  two  or  three.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpea 
to  potatoes,  which  ufually  produce  only  one,  andfome- 
*  times  none. 

Streaked  Millet. 

Streaked  millet  is  planted  in  Augufl,  arid  the  crop 
is  gathered  about  Chriftmas  ;  and  it  is  immediately 
cut,  in  order  to  have  another  crop  at  Eafter  :  the  moft 
ufelefs  lands  are  ufually  chofen  for  it,  as  it  takes  up 
a  great  extent,  and  is  eafily  produced  in  an  indif¬ 
ferent  foil.^  Candle  millet  is  planted  at  the  end  of 
March  ;  this  is  more  delicate,  and  requires  a  better 
foil  :  it  produces  only  one  crop,  and  may  be  planted 
in  Auguft  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  produces  more  falfe 
heads  than  good  ones. 

Maize^  or  Indian  Corn, 

Maize  is  planted  in  Auguft  and  September^,  be¬ 
tween  the  ftalks  of  the  Indigo  ;  it  is  ripe  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  ferves  to  rear  poultry  and 
fatten  pigs  ;  and  as  it  is  planted  only  once  a  year, 
there  is  not  a  corner  that  ftiould  be  negle<fted, 
in  order  to  have  a  fufficient  crop  from  one  year  to 
another. 

Such  is  the  lift  of  vegetables  that  are  necelTary  to^ 
be  planted  ;  and  however  numerous  they  may  appear, 
they  are,  however,  only  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  the  plan¬ 
tation,  children,  fervants,  and  lick  perfons,  young  ne- 

» 

*  It  is  planted  equally  in  March  and  April  ;  but  as  the 
Indigo  manufafturer  plants  k  only  once  a  year,  his  land 
being  occupied,  I  lay  it  is  planted  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Streaked  Millet  may  dfo  be  planted  at  any  time,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  cut  in  Auguft. 


groes, 
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Çroes,  &c.  and  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  for  all  the  negroes 
in  general  j  I  mean  when  they  have  none  of  their 
own  ;  for  every  one  hath  his  little  allotment  of  land, 
which  he  cultivates,  as  well  for^himfelf  and  his  family, 
as  for  fale,  to  procure  him.cloathing  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  a  fingle  fuit,  given  by  their  mafter,  can 
be  fufficient  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  though  they  arè 
working  for  themfelves  only,  yet  the  fteward 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  vifit  them,  otherwife  they 
would  frequently  be  in  want  of  neceffaries,  the  ne¬ 
groes  being  naturally  fo  lazy,  that  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  chaftifement  can  make  them  work  \  and  as 
they  have  no  recefs  but  Sundays  and  holidays,  they 
often  prefer  walking  to  cultivating  their  own  land  ; 
for  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  without  a 
written  leave  from  their  mafter  or  the  fteward,  they 
make  no  great  difficulty  to  exceed  thefe  orders  at  the 
rilk  of  being  taken  up,  and  making  their  mafter  pay 
a  fine*.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  the  fteward  fhould  keep 
a  very  conftant  eye  upon  them,  till  fuch  time  as  their 
place  is  in  order:  they  may  then  be  allowed  to  divert 
themfelves;  and  to  engage  them  ftill  more  to  be  regular, 
they  fhould  from  time  to  time  have  a  day  to  work  upon 
their  own  ground,  when  the  other  work  is  not  very 
preffing,  which  produces  a  very  good  effefl  by  pre¬ 
venting  their  being  without  vegetables.  The  necef- 
fity  there  is  of  their  being  furniftied  with  them 
clearly  evinces  itfelf  ;  and  if  I  recommend  pundlu- 

*  Every  negro  who  leaves  his  mafter’s  houfe,  fhould  be 
furnifhed  w'ith  a  billet,  whereby  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  fome 
■particular  place  j  and  his  bufinefs  fhould  alfo  be  fpecified, 
with  the  date  of  the  day,  and  the  time  he  may  remain  abfent  : 
otherwife  he  may  be  flopped  by  any  one,  who  is  entitled 
to  fix  livres  from  his  mafter  when  taken  in  the  diftriél  ; 
and  from  one  diftriél  to  another  it  is  eighteen  livres.  If  he 
be  flopped  upon  the  Spanifh  ground,  it  cofts  fifty  crowns, 
which  fine  is  extended  to  every  negro. 
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ality,  it  is  only  to  cenfure  that  affeâed  indolence  of 
a  great  number  of  planters,  who  give  thernfelves  no 
concern  about  it,  having  nothing  in  view  but  the 
increafe  of  their  revenues,  and  yet  run  a  courfe  dia¬ 
metrically  oppoflte.  I  would  aik  what  figure  a  ne¬ 
gro  can  make  in  a  work  fo  laborious  as  that  of  digging 
the  earth  from  morning  to  night,  having  no  nutri¬ 
ment  to  fupport  his  ftrength  ?  I  agree  that  a  ne¬ 
gro  is  very  abftemious,  when  the  occafion  requires 
him  to  be  fo  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  has  a  very  good 
appetite  when  there  is  plenty,  which  makes  hini 
ftrong  and  robuft,  and  enables  him  to  perform  more 
work  in  one  day  than  four  others  who  have  not  the' 
fame  nourifhment.  A  planter  therefore  negledls  his 
own  intereft  who  is  inattentive  to  a  matter  of  this 
importance. 

The  Genius  of  the  Negroes  dtfplayed. 

Before  Î  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  work,  I  fhall 
charadferife  the  genius  of  a  negro,  which  is  not  ea- 
fily  defined.  Many  years  are  required  to  invefligate 
it  completely  ;  wherefore  it  is  neceflary  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  manners,  to  guard  againfl:  their 
fnares.  They  are  in  general  great  talkers,  cheats, 
liars,  lazy,  lafeivious,  and  impudent,  if  not  kept 
within  proper  bounds.  It  is  a  melancholy  neceffity 
to  be  compelled  to  inflidt  chaftifements  proportioned 
to  their  crimes,  without  which,  they  are  all  ready  to 
return  to  their  former  vices.  Pilfering  is  with  them 
a  kind  of  fécond  orignal  fin  :  they  make  no  fcruple  of 
doing  it,  and  though  they  are  taken  in  the  fadt,  they 
will  never  acknowledge  it  ;  they  feldom  difeover  their 
accomplices,  being  convinced  they  will  be  inthefame 
fituation  the  firft  occafion  that  offers  ;  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  the  goods  of  others  :  they  are  very  dex¬ 
terous  in  feizing  upon  them;  and  they  perfuade 
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fhemfelyes  that  the  rifque  they  run  in  takiiig  them  is 
a  fufhcient  exciife  ;  they  have  even  afecret  joy  after 
the  aftion,  which  is  depicled  in  their  counte¬ 
nances  i  and  if  this  dexterous  champion  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  meet  with  any  of  his  companions,  he 
would  give  them  a  treat,  in  lharing  with  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  expreffion,  a  gratuitous  acquifition 
God  had  fent  him.  With  regard  to  work,  they  al¬ 
ways  do  as  little  as  poffible  ;  wherefore  they  fhould 
be  conilantly  watched,  and  never  confided  in. 

I  have  juft  hinted  at  the  rigour  that  it  is  necefiary  to 
dhferve  with  regard  to  the  negroes  ;  but  care  fliould 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  degenerate  into  cruelty, 
which  is  already  but  too  frequent  in  our  iflands  ; 
where,  upon  a  fimple  fufpicion  or  a  flight  fault,  un^ 
warrantable  cruelties  are  exercifed.  The  chaftife- 
ment  fhould  always  be  proportioned  to  the  crime  ;  if 
attrocious,  it  fhould  not  be  fpared  ;  but  fmall  faults 
fliould  often  be  winked  at,  otherwife  punifhments 
would  be  incefiant. 

If  you  chaftife  a  negro  for  fome  great  crime,  of 
which  he  is  really  guilty,  he  will  never  complain  ; 
and  you  will  thereby  keep  the  others  within  juft 
bounds,  for  fear  of  the  fame  chaftifement. 

The  Character  of  a  Negro  Overfeer. 

You  may  eafily  comprehend,  by  this  fample,  that  the 
occupation  of  a  manager  who  would  fulfil  his  duty  is 
extremely  fatiguing  ;  wherefore  the  planters,  to  leflen 
the  burden,  have  appointed  a  negro  overfeer  under  him, 
who  conftantly  watches  over  theconducft  of  the  others, 
and  who  fhould  give  a  faithful  account  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  :  the  luperior  regard  that  is  paid  to  him  above 
the  others,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  his  exadl- 
nefs  :  if  to  this  is  added  his  defpotic  authority  over 
all  the  labourers,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  intereft 
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he  hath  to  maintain  his  poft  s  but  do  not  rely  too 
much  upon  his  fuppofed  fidelity  ;  he  is  fometimes 
worfe  than  all  the  reft  ;  and  it  is  judicious  to  chiife 
him  fuch,  for  being  more  wicked,  he  is  the  more 
feared  ;  and  being  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  his 
brethren,  he  knows  how  to  prevent  their  taking 
place  :  he  has  moreover  a  happy  talent  for  keeping 
you  in  a  ftate  of  illufion  ;  he  will  pretend  the  moil: 
fervent  devotion  to  you,  in  order  to  deceive  you  ; 
wherefore,  you  mnft  fathom  his  genius,  and  your  fa¬ 
miliarity  ihould  not  go  fo  far  as  to  make  him  believe 
that  you  are  convinced  of  his  attachment.  Do  not  wink 
at  his  fauUs  ;  for  he  never  errs  through  ignorance  ; 
for  which  reafon,  when  he  is  guilty,  give^  double 
chaftifement,  and  he  will  not  complain,  being  fen- 
fible  that  he  deferves  it.  I  flialLdifmifs  the  charadfer 
and  genius  of  a  negro  overfeer,  by  making  you  obferve 
upon  whom  he  the  moft  frequently  inflidls  hispunifti-* 
ments  ;  and  whether  he  is  equally  attached  to  the  moft 
cunning  as  well  as  the  moft  ftupid.  He  ufually  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  the  latter,  who  are  almoft  con- 
ftantly  the  vidtims  of  his  brutality,  not  daring  to  ex- 
ercife  his  vengeance  upon  the  moft  mutinous,  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  a  companion  and  connedfed  ; 
in  this  cafe  you  ftiould  feverely  reprimand  him  in 
private  ;  but  in  public  you  ftiould  w^armly  fupport 
his  authority,  in  conftantly  approving  the  chaftife- 
ments  he  infiidts,  and  recommend  to  him  when  alone 
to  do  ftridf  juftice. 

I  imagine  I  have  been  fufficiently  difFufe  with 
regard  to  what  relates  to  the  flaves,  when  under  your 
condudt  ;  experience  will  teach  you  the  reft  :  I  fliall 
enter  more  minutely  into  this  matter  in  the  fequel  ; 
and  now  give  an  idea  of  the  different  work  that 
ftiould  fucceffively  take  place. 
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Remarks  upon  the  daily  IVork. 

Tlie  propereft  arrangement  is  to  begin  bp  the  plant¬ 
ing,  and  follow  by  degrees  the  other  work.  It  is 
of  importance  to  obferve,  that  in  planting  Indigo,  that 
only  half  of  the  ground  prepared  fhould  be  fown.  An 
interval  of  a  month  or  more  fhould  be  left  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as 
the  rains  often  oblige  us  to  defer  the  firft  cutting 
which  might  be  pernicious,  if  all  the  ground 
were  imprudently  planted  at  once,  without  allowing 
the  neceflary  diftance  of  time  to  the  perfons  employed 
in  cutting.  An  advantage  is  even  derived  from  this 
intervention  to  perform  the  firft  weeding,  which  can¬ 
not  be  deferred.  A  plantation  always  requires  fome- 
thing  to  be  done,  whether  it  be  the  planting  of  ve¬ 
getables,  cutting  down  frefh  wood,  clearing  ground 
over-run  with  weeds  to  improve  it,  or  upon  which 
fome  building  is  propofed  to  be  raifed,  or  an  inclofure 
made  :  all  thefe  occupations  fhould  be  provided  for 
whilfl  the  plant  is  growing  ;  for  when  the  time  of 
cutting  comes,  it  is  with  difficulty  thefe  things  are 
provided  for,  and  to  weed  fo  exaàly  as  to  prevent 
weeds  multiplying,  which  fhould  be  carefully  avoided. 

Preparations  for  .cutting 

When  the  time  of  cutting  arrives,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  confiff,  firft  in  making  a  general  vifit  to  the 
Indigo -works,  and  what  relates  to  them,  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  in  order,  and  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  leaking  either  by  the  cocks  or  from  the 
vats  themfelves,  if  the  keys  or  the  futtocks  are  in 
good  order  ;  the  frame  and  fcaffold  of  the  pit  fhould 
alfo  be  reviewed,  paying  great  attention  to  their  foli- 
dity,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  that  might  other- 
wife  arifcî  for  if  -the  fcaffold  fhould  be  defedive 
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it  would  run  the  rilk  of  their  lives. 
Care  ihould  alfo  be  ^  ^  ...  .1.^.  j 

line;  for  jf  either  fhould  break,  tiie 

efcape  being  hurt  by  the  fall  of  them.  Therefore 


grcat  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  prevent  thele  acci¬ 
dents,  which  can  arife  from  nothing  but  negligence. 
"V  lilt  a;fo  the  bars  of  the  Indigo  works,  that  you  may 
not  be  obliged  toftop  in  the  middle  of  a  cutting,  which 
frequently  occafions  great  interruption  to  the  Indigo, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days  may  change  the  fer¬ 
mentation,  either  by  the  cooling  of  the  veilel,  or  by 
the  rains  that  fuddenly  come  on  ;  there  may  be  four 
vats  without  difcovering  the  critical  point,  occafioned 
entirely  by  inexcufable  indolence. 

Such  are  the  neceflary  precautions:  prudence  alfo 
requires,  that  during  the  month  before  the  cutting  takes 
place,  all  the  neceifary  fieps  fhould  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  difagreeable  accidents  happening. 

Such  an  order  being  eftablilhed,  the  Indigo-maker 
is  einployed  folely  in  cutting  and  weeding  till  the 
crop  is  finifhed  ;  after  which,  he  engages  in  the  moil 
urgent  works,  being  perfuaded  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  makes  a  fécond  cutting,  which  requires  much 
more  vigilance  than  the  firft  r  the  caterpillars  that 
begin  to  prepare  for  their  harved,  inform  him  that 
j  the  time  is  more  precious  than  ever,  as  the  Indigo 
j  ferments  more  than  ever  ;  nor  can  attention  be  now 
j  paid  to  Sundays  and  holidays. 

II  have  conduced  you  to  the  fécond  crop  ;  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  go  to  the  third,  as  it  is  much  flower 
the  former. 

j  The  Duties  of  a  Steward, 

A  fleward  fhould  in  the  firfl;  place  be  exa£l,  in 
calling  together  ail  the  workmen  night  and  morning 
to  fay  their  prayers,  when  he  fliould  notice  thofe  who 
fail  without  a  juft  exeufç  ;  he  ftaoyld  flightly  chaftife 
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them  for  the  firft  omiiTion,  at  the 
as  an  example  for  othe**-" 


iiegroesj 


His  Circuit. 


He  {Imuld  every  morning  make  a  circuit  round  the 
place,  where  he  fhould  immediately  takethenumber  of 
the  n  egroes,  noticing  thofe  that  are  abfent,  an  d  the  reafon 
of  their  being  fo,  in  order  to  give  an  account  to  his 
employer,  if  he  chufes  to  require  one.  When  I  fay  he 
ihculd  make  this  circuit  in  the  morning,  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  reft  of  the  day  :  this  tour  in  the 
morning  is  to  afeertain  the  number  of  the  negroes,  in 
order  to  give  an. account  of  the  abfentces  when  re¬ 
quired  by  the  employer.  If  this  abfence fhould  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  ilinefs,  fpeedy  affiftance  fliould  be  given. 
This  circuit  is  made  between  funrife  and  the  hour  of 
breakfafl  ;  after  which,  a  fécond  fhould  take  place, 
about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  ;  after  which,  the  fleward 
returns  home  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  day. 
Afterwards  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
makes  his  laft  circuit  ;  when  he  fliould  obferve  winch 
are  the  fitteff  for  work  the  next  day  ;  for  in  this  there 
is  a  continual  fuccelTion. 


His  Care  for  the  Sick. 

A  fleward  fhould  not  negledl  the  fick  in  the  infirmary, 
V  hich  be  fliould  vifit  twice  a  day,  to  know  if  every  pa¬ 
tient  is  properly  fupplied  i  that  thoie  who  are  wounded 
or  ulcerated  are  pundlually  drefled  ;  hich  he  fhould 
fee  performed  whilfl  he  is  prefent,  for  the  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  He  fliould  omit  nothing  for  the  eafe  of  his 
patients,  with  whom  he  ftiould,  in  cafes  of  neceffity, 
divide  his  own  foup.  But  as  from  fuch  kind  treat- 
there  are  many  whofham  themfelves  Tick,  or  pretend 
to  continue  fo  longer  than  they  really  are  ;  ftridly. 
obferve  thefe  kind  of  valetudinarians,  and  make  them 
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move  in  due  time  :  but  do  not  confound  tbofe  who 
are  really  Tick  with  the  pretenders.  Pay  the  greateib 
care  to  the  firft,  and  let  them  have  their  vidtuals  in 
your  prefence  ;  by  which  means  the  patients  will  foom 
be  able  to  leave  the  hofpital. 

To  take  an  exaB  Account  of  the  Animals^ 

Keeping  an  account  of  the  animals  of  every  kindy 
is  alfo-in  the  lie  ward’s  departments  well  as  taking 

care  that  they  are  duly  attended.  He  fliould  like- 
wife  from  time  to  time  go  round  the  negroes  habita" 
tions  at  night,  to  prevent  diforders  among  them,  and 
never  rely  upon  their  pretended  tranquillity  ;  this  is 
an  ill-placed  confidence,  of  which  they  ufually  know, 
how  to  take  advantage.  They  fhould  alfo  be  ordered 
to  take  care  of  all-  the  utenfils  of  the  plantation,  fuch 
as  bills,  hatchets,  hoes,  &c.  and  they  fiioiild  be  put 
out  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  left  it  fhould  fpoil  them. 
This  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  negro  overfeer  on 
pain  of  chaftifernent. 

His  Attention  to  Enclofures, 

He  fliould  pundfually  examine  the  Enclofures  once 
or  twice  a  week,  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  no 
breaches,  tlirough  which  the  animals  may  pafs,  and 
do  confiderable  damage  even  in  a  fingle  night.  Such 
breaches  fhould  be  immediately  flopped  up.  The  live 
hedges  ftiould  be  cut,  and  trimmed  at  leaft  three  times 
a  year  :  this  is  the  great  ornament  of  a  plantation, 
which  agreeably  ftrikes  the  fight,  and  difplays  the 
good  planter. 

The  accidents  which  happen  to  a  plantation  may 
ufually  be  traced  to  the  indolence  of  the  fteward,  who 
confides  too  much  in  the  report  of  the  negro  overfeer, 
who  frequently  takes  a  malicious  pleafure  to  deceive 
him,  and  particularly  when  the  fteward  has  difpleafed 
him,  in  order  that  his  mafter  may  in  turn  be  dif- 
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pleafed  with  him.  Negroes  are  naturally  inconftant, 
fond  of  frequent  changes  in  the  ftewards,  as  they  fel- 
dom  find  one  to  their  tafte,  which  hardly  ever  corre* 
fponds  with  that  of  his  mafter  ;  for  it  is  impoflible  to 
pleafe  both  :  wherefore  a  fteward  fhould  be  inceflantly 
upon  his  guard,  and  in  confiant  diflrufl,  particularly 
when  he  gives  orders  for  a  work  that  cannot  be  pofl- 
poned  ;  in  this  cafe  he  fhould  be  a  fpedlator,  and 
chaflife  the  black  overfeeer  for  the  ftrft  fault  of  this 
nature,  as  his  omiffion  mufl  arife  from  malice. 

He  Jhould  prevent  the  ajjemhllng  of frange  Negroes, 

He  fliould  alfo  forbid  the  alTembling  of  any  flrangC' 
negroes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  diforderswhichufually 
enfue  thefe  kinds  of  feftivals,  as  they  feldom  terminate 
without  quarrels  ;  or  if  he  fhould  fometimes  tolerate 
them,  it  fiiould  be  with  great  circumfpedlion  ;  and 
when  the  black  overfeers  on  both  Tides  guaranty  their 
tranquillity  :  he  fliould  neverthelefs  be  prefent  at  the 
leafl  difturbance. 

Thefe  affemblies  ufually  take  place  to  celebrate 
the  funeral  obfequies  of  their  departed  friends.  It  is 
a  law  with  them  to  pray  for  the  dead,  which  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  *  :  The 

*  This  fiiperftitious  cuflom  was  at  length  aboliflied  by  an 
arrêt  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Cape,  on  pain  of  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  three  hundred  livres  upon  the  proprietor.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  1758,  on  account  of  the  Makandalifts,  fo 
called  from  their  chief,  tht  negro  Makendal,  who  was  burnt 
ÎO  death,  with  many  others  of  his  accomplices,  who  had 
i'worn  the  total  deftrudtion  of  the  whole  race  of  whites  Jn  the 
colony— Fatal  epocha  for  our  colonies  :  numbers  of  plant¬ 
ers  having  fuftained  irreparable  lolfes,  which  unfortunately 
did  but  too  ftrongly  confirm  the  freethinkers  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  with  refpeft  to  what  I  advanced  upon  this  head  in 
1736,  when  I  began  my  Treatife  upon  Indigo  j  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  which  may  be  feen  p.  6r.  and  the  following^ 
w  here  the  growing  malice  of  the  negroes  is  difculfed.  See, 
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5  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  are  careful  that 
on  a  partieular-feftival  or  Sunday,  prayers  fhall  be 
offered  up  for  the  deceafed,  when  the  countrymen 
of  the  defunft  are  deflred  to  affift.  Thefe  fail  not 
j  to  meet  at  the  rendezvous,  when  each  is  obliged  to 
bring  fomething,  fuch  as  vidbuals,  brandy,  molaffes,  &:c. 
Upon  their  arrival  mutual  compliments  of  friendfhip 
pafs  ;  when  they  form  themfelves  into  a  circle  oppo- 
i  (ite  the  door  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  taking  a  bottle  of 
I  brandy,  they  fprinkle  the  threfhold  of  his  door,  doubt- 
lefs  with  the  intention  of  rejoicing  his  poor  foul. 

I  This  fhort  ceremony  being  over,  they  kneel  with  much 
j  humility,  and  repeat,  with  apparent  great  devotion, 
j  the  prayers  they  know,  which  are  begun  by  the  oldeft 
or  moft  learned  of  the  company.  When  this  prayer 
ends,  each  kiffes  the  earth,  rifes,  and  a  fécond  fprink- 
;  ling  takes  place.  After  which,  they  dance  in  couples 
:  till  dinner-time  ;  which  repaft  is  provided  by  the 

j  friends  of  the  deceafed,  in  the  facrifice  of  a  hog, 
i  that  they  immolate  to  his  manes,  and  which  is  quickly 
anatomized  and  differed  with  great  varacioufnefs. 

;  The  rem.ainder  of  the  day  palfes  in  finging  and 
dancing,  making  contorfions  and  fuch  like  extrava» 
j  gancies,  producing  a  real  mafquerade.  At  length, 

;  each  rerires  home.  If  the  mafter  does  not  allow 
]  ftrangers  to  intermingle,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
i  among  themfelves,  and  it  is  impoffibleto  difabufethem 
j  with  regard  to  this  fuperffition  :  they  would  imagine* 

I  that  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  was  fludying  to  torment 
1  them  if  they  did  not  obferve  k  :  yet  I  cannot  help 
i  being  of  opinion,  that  their  real  motive  is  nothing 
:  more  than  diverfion.  With  regard  to  the  funeral  pro- 
I  ceffion,  it  is  not  iefs  extravagant  :  the  body  is  carried' 
i  along  to  the  hoarfe  cadences  of  two  of  their  country- 
'  men  at  the  head,  who  ling,  dance,  and  howl,  life 
I  madmen  :  they  are  followed  by  the  bearers,  whofe 
I  feet  keep  time  to  the  mournful  accents  of  this  infernal; 

I  U  5  mufic. 
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mufiCi  that  continues  to  the  church-yard,  which  is 
fometimes  upwards  of  a  league  diftant. 

Every  negro  who  rebels  againft  his  black  overfeer 
fhould  be  feverely  punifhed,  as  he  reprefents  the 
manager,  who  fhould  fupport  him  in  his  rights,  not 
to  lelTen  his  authority,  and  thereby  keep  the  negroes 
in  perfect  obedience. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  work,  with  another  piece  of  im-^ 
portant  advice.  This  is  to  behave  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  'underftand, 
that  you  will  be  inexorable  to  the  intreaties  of  mercy 
from  thofe  who  infringe  upon  your  orders.  They 
will  not  fail  putting  you  to  the  teft,  this  being  their 
firft  ftudy;  but  remain  firm,  and  be  rigid  in  the 
early  part  of  your  funcfion,  in  order  that  by  knowing 
you  to  be  fuch  they  may  not  relax  ;  indulgence  being 
the  diredt  road  to  relaxation,  this  to  diforder,  and  at 
.length  to  the  total  ruin  of  all  the  negroes. 

The  corruption  of  the  times,  or  the  depravation  of 
manners,  has  introduced  another  kind  of  diforder 
which  prevails  among  many  fets  of  negroes.  This  is 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  others,  as  the 
contagion  is  communicated  only  by  the  fteward  to  the 
negroes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  will  imme¬ 
diately  comprehend  I  mean  the  intrigues  of  the 
managers  with  the  black  women  ;  and  though  this 
is  much  the  fafbion,  I  fhall  not  pafs  over  the  incon- 
veniencies  that  frequently  arife  from  thefe  pradlices. 
Ï  do  not  intend  commencing  cenfor,  or  moralift  upon 
this  occafion  ;  this  I  fhall  leave  to  our  paffors  ;  and 
though  they  acquit  tbemfelves  with  much  zeal  upon 
this  head,  I  do  not  find  the  leaft  alteration  ;  where¬ 
fore  I  fhall  not  attemipt  to  abobfh  it,  as  I  know  it 
would  be  fruitlefs  :  but  the  managers  will  give  me 
leave  to  tell  them,  it  is  very  fcandalous  for  them  to  at- 
'iach  tbemfelves  to  the  black  women,  who  are  under 
their  difcipiine.  Hence  arife  divifions,  jealoufies 

and 
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and  murmurs  among  the  negroes,  which  fre- 
quently  are  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  If  a 
fleward  debauches  the  wife  of  a  negro,  he  will  in  re¬ 
venge  debauch  the  wife  of  one  of  his  comrades  :  it  is 
therefore  dangerous  for  the  negroes  that  a  ftewaid 
fhould  adf  in  this  manner  ;  for  they  play  the  fame 
game  as  him,  and  have  no  fear  of  outdoing  one  another 
in  leaving  by  turns  all  the  black  women  who  begin  to 
difguft  them  ;  for  they  are  as  little  fcrupulous  in  this- 
refpedl-  as  they  are  with  regard  to  pilfering  ;  two  vices  ■ 
to  \vhich  the  negroes  are  equally  fubjedf,  and  which 
require  a  proportioned  curb  to  ftop  the  progrefs,  by 
frequent  chaftifements.  I  alk  a  fteward,  how.  he  is 
to  fucceed  in  this  refpeâ:,  if  be  hath  not  refolution. 
fufBcient  to  avoid  a  yoke  as  pernicious  to  himfeif  as.^ 
it  is  fhameful  to  the  planter  ? 

If  it  were  my  province  to  convince  am.anagerof  the 
evil  that  arims  to  himfeif  from  fuch  irregularities,  I. 
would  give  a  free  fcope  to  my  feeble  pen  ;  which, 
might,  perhaps,  make  more  impreflion  on  him,  than 
all  the  Chriftian  morals  daily  enforced  by  our  pallors  - 
upon  the  occafion  :  but  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
treat  upon  fo  ferious  a  fubjedl  ;  belides,  I  fliould  lofe 
light  of  the  objedl  I  had  in  view.  I  fhall  therefore" 
only  recommend  him  to  make  his  own  reflexions 
upon  it,  that  he  may  reap  fome  advantage  from  what' 
h  have  advanced,  before.he.is  convinced  b'y  fatal 
perience.  He  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  lead:  of 
the  evils  that  accomparry  this  fatal  paffion,  is  diame- 
ful  indigence,  and  often  a  .lànguifhing  and  painfui* 
life.  How  many  young  people, ,  who  after  redding, 
in  our  iflands  twenty  years,  have  no  more  improved- 
their  fortunes  than  upon  their  hr  ft  landing.'  God  for- - 
bid  I  fhould  defpife  my  countrymen  ;  every  one  has 
his  foible,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  ' 
cenlure  them;  but  Ï  imaG:ined  a  few  hints  of  this  kind-. 
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would  be  feryiceable  to  them,  and  that  they  would 
make  proper  reflexions  thereupon. 

The  Genius  of  the  Negroes  defined^  and  the  Means  of 
guarding  againf  their  Snares. 

Altho’you  may  not  be  able  to  lop  the  roots  of  many 
evils  which  this  fhameful  paflion  engenders;  yet  you 
will  be  able  to  exercife  a  proper  difcipline  over  each 
fex  without  diftindlion.  Exempted  from  all  blame, 
you  have  an  entire  defpotifm  over  all  your  negroes  ; 
who  will  fubmit  with  blind  obedience  to  your  will, 
and  to  the  punilhments  infii6led  upon  the  guilty,  who 
will  never  complain  :  for  a  negro  is  lingular  in  this 
refpeâ:  ;  he  knows  how  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf  ;  and 
even  when  he  does  not  own  his  fault,  he  is  not  angry 
with  the  perfon  who  chaftifes  him,  and  points  his  in¬ 
dignation  only  againft  the  author  of  it  ;  if  there  be 
none,  or  he  is  ignorant  that  there  is  any,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  that  it  was  his  own  head  that  created 
his  misfortunes  (the  negro’s  expreffion  when  he  ac- 
Ciifes  himfelf)  :  but  amidfl;  this  franknefs  he  cannot 
avoid  following  his  natural  evil  difpofltion,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  external  Ifupidity,  he  is  capable  of 
furpalling  the  moll:  artful  white  man  in  cunning 
You  will,  doubtlefs,  think  that  I  dwell  too  much 
upon  this  natural  vicious  difpofltion  ;  but  I  can  proteft 
to  you,  that  I  do  but  give  the  outline,  and  that  if  I 

*  A  negro  of  this  kind  m’akes  the  eharaaer  and  difpo- 
fiîion  of  his  mafter,  or  the  perfon  who  governs  him,  his 
.toie  fludy  :  it  is  not  aftonifhing  that  we  fhould  be  fbme- 
tiraes  duped  by  him,  as  he  knows  how  to  avail  himfelf  of 
our  weaknefs  j  and  as  he  abufes  the  clemency  fhewn  to 
him,  it  IS  not  aflonifhing  he  fhould  often  be  guilty  of 
faults  :  humanity,  which  fliould  direft  us,  haaa  great  iare 
in  it  j  wherefore,  however  cunning  he  may  be,  we  are  only 
duped  by  him  beçaufe  we  wink  at  what  he  does  not  chufe 
Itiould  obferved, 


were 
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were  todîfplay  the  malice  of  a  negro  in  its  full  extent, 
iiuropeans  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
we  can  make  ufe  of  fuch  kind  of  people  :  but  we  have 
recourfe  to  a  regular  fteadinefs  to  keep  them  in  order, 

I  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible  to  make  any  ufe  of 
j  them.  They  are,  neverthelefs,  the  riches  of  the 
I  country  ;  for  we  calculate  our  revenues  only  by  the 
j  number  of  flaves  of  both  fexes,  who  are  employed  in 
I  our  manufactures. 

!  I  have  always  been  among  the  number  of  thofe  wlio 
I  are  inclined  towards  clemency,  withouthaving  theleaft 
!  repugnance  to  chaftife  them  feverely  when  they  were 
I  guilty  of  capital  crimes  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  would  be 
j  ifficu.t  to  foften  me,  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  i 
I  but  I  would  always  have  the  caufe  known.  I  am  fen- 
I  fible  there  are  fome  planters  who  are  too  cruel  ;  but  if 
I  I  blame  them  fometimes,  I  cannot  help  approving  of 
j  their  conduCl  in  certain  circumftances,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  evil  difpofition  of  the  negroes,  which  I  am 
I  well  acquainted  with.  Think  not  I  fpeak  through 
j  prejudice  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  faCl. 

I  Europeans,  upon  their  firft  arrival,  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  us  barbarians  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  fix  months  in  the  country  before  they  are  of 
I  very  different  opinion,  finding  by  their  own  expe- 

!  neceffity  of  a  rigorous  behaviour  towards 

I  this  fpecies  of  men. 

j  The  malice  of  the  negroes  extends  to  forcery  :  peo- 
I  pie  of  fenfe  laugh  at  it;  the  ignorant  fuperfiitioufiy 
believe  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vanity  of 
j  the  one,  and  the  ftupidity  of  the  other  are  equally 
j  pernicious.  I  have  feen^  the  former  buffer  confi- 
{  derable  Ioffes  from  their  incredulity  ;  and  the  latter 
]  be  frequently  the  dupes  to  their  belief.  When  the 
i  negroes  are  once  convinced  of  the  fuperftition  of  their 
Î  mailers,  there  arefcarce  any  pains  or  inconveniences 
I  that  they  will  not  fubmit  to,  to  gain  confidence  witH 

their 
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their  mafters,  that  the  origin  of  their  maladies  arifc 
from  forcery  ;  and  under  this  pretence,  they  humbly 
aik  leave  to  go  in  fearch  of  a  particular  negro  phyfician 
to  obtain  a  fpeedy  relief.  This  one,  a  Hill  greater  cheat 
than  the  patient,  amufes  him  for  a  certain  time,  at 
the  end  of  which,  he  brings  the  negro  back  to  his 
mailer,  in  boafting  of  the  furprifing  cuie  he  has  per¬ 
formed,  expatiating  largely  upon  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  furmount  ;  and  which  the  fuppofed  patient 
fails  not  to  corroborate  with  all  his  powers  from  his 
mutual  interefl  in  keeping  the  fecret.  Wherefore  no 
credit  ffiould  be  given  to  thefe  matters  but  upon  good 
foundation.  It  is  however  certain,  that  thefe  phy- 
ficians  have  performed  cures,  which  furgeons  would 
not  undertake  :  I  know  not  whether  there  was  any 
deceit  in  the  matter.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe 
of  mercury  and  antimony  iirvenereal  cafes,  and  they 
cure  perfedlly  well  without  fridlion  ;  they,  ufe  baths, ^ 
to  excite  tranfpiration  ;  they  have  many  valuable  fe- 
crets  for  diforders  incident  to  the  negroes,  which  are, 
cured  by  fmples  unknown  to  any  but  themfelves  r 
but  as  they  are  are  all  cheats,  they  frequently  abufe 
the  confidence  that  is  placed  in  their  remedies.  1. 
ihall,  however,  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not 
very  credulous  with  refperit  to  the  firfl  article  ;  yet  I 
Irave  feen  efferibs  that  could  not  fail  convincing  me, ^ 
that  they  pradlife  but  too  fuccefsfully  their  diabolical 
arts,  equally  upon  animals  as  their  own  companions,., 
whom  they  throw  into  fuch  a  lamentable  flate,  as  ter¬ 
minates  only  with  death.  I  fhail  not  undèrtake  ta 
explain  the  phænomenon,  I  fliall  leave  it  to  cafuifls  ; 
but  I  can  aver  that  they  feidom  mifearry  in  them  *, 

/ 

*  The  myftery  was  difclofed  by  the  confefilon  of  the 
Makandalifts,  who  were  burnt;  and  who  declared  that 
they  ufed  flow  poifOns,  and  others  that  were  very  fubtile, . 
which  carried  a  man  oft  in  lefs  than  twenty- four  hours,., 
when  they  chofe  to  difpatcb  him  foon, 
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They  have  alfo  a  miraculous  talent  of  Healing  cattle  frorn 
parks,  in  defpite  of  the  keepers  at  the  gate.  In  regard 
to  this  matter  it  does  not  depend  upon  witchcraft  ; 
they  ufually  have  with  them  fome  companions  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  have  the  fecret  of  amufing  the  keepers 
at  the  gate,  by  pretty  tales,  while  the  others  make 
breaches  at  the  oppofite  extremity,  through  which 
they  carry  off  their  prey  ;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  keepers  themfelves  are  accomplices  :  in  this 
cafe  tney  fhare  the  fpoils  with  the  principals,  for 
which  they  feldom  efcape  punilhment,  and  this  is 
generally  the  cafe  whether  they  are  guilty  or  not, 
as  they  Ihould  be  anfwerable  for  the  animals  they 
are  entiufted  with  ;  and  one  fhould  watch  while 
another  fleeps,  and  thus  reciprocally  relieve  eacli 
other.  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  with  what  limpli- 
city  they  defend  themfelves  upon  thefe  occafions  i- 
they  are  never  guilty,  though  they  ingenuoufly  ac¬ 
knowledge  they  faw  the  cattle  pafs  before  their  eyes  ; 
but  by  fome  enchantment  they  were  bereft  of  the 
pow-er  of  fpeech,  and  rendered  rnotionlefs,  whilfl: 
their  dogs  were  petrified  :  in  fine  they  add,  that  the 
charm  in  breaking  threw  them  into,  fuch  a  profound 
fleep,  that  they  could  not  awake  till  they  heard  the 
negroes  going  to  work,  If  thefe  reafons  can  fatisfy, 
they  get  off  very  eafy.. 


ENI?  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  LAST  PART  OP  THl 
COMPLETE  INDIGO-MAKER, 


A 


TREATISE 

UPON  THE 

CULTURE  OF  COFFEE. 


JÎ  Defcription  of  this  ^ree^  and  its  Manufacture, 

IF  I  wrote  as  an  hiftorian,  it  would  be  neeeflary 
forme  to  begin  with  the  origin  of  Coffee  ;  but  this 
would  carry  me  too  far  out  of  my  fphere,  and  make 
me  repeat  what  twenty  others  have  already  faid,  upon 
each  other’s  authority  ;  the  truth  and  fallhood  of  which 
make  a  pleafant  mixture.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  little 
confequence  to  thofe  who  perufe  thefe  memoirs,  whether 
Coffee  was  firfl:  produced  at  the  extremity  of  Arabia^, 
or  near  the  artic  pole;  or  that  good  father  Labat’s  fa» 
bulous  goats  firft  difcovered  it  :  this  is  not  the  moff 
jnterefting  part  of  my  projeift  ;  and  as  my  intention 
is  only  to  be  ufeful,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  point¬ 
ing  out  how  we  attained  it,  and  at  what  time. 

According  to  the  mofl  common  opinion,  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  the  firfl  Coffee-trees  :  they 
firfl  began  to  cultivate  them  in  Batavia,  afterwards  at- 
Surinam  ;  and  fome  years  later  the  inhabitants  of 
Cayenne  followed  their  example,  and  fucceeded  be¬ 
yond  their  expeiflations.  It  was  in  1 722,  in  a  voyage 
that  M.  Delamotte  Aigron,  then  the  king’s  lieutenant 
at  Cayenne,  was  obliged  to  make  to  Surinam,  that  the 
planting  of  Coffee  was  firfl  conceived.  He  learnt  the 
manner  of  cultivating  the  Coffee-tree  j  and  the  only 

difficulty 
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tiifficalty  confifted  in  obtaining  the  plants,  as  the 
exportation  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.  He, 
however,  compafled  his  defign  by  means  of  fome 
French  refugees  among  the  Dutch,  and  fucceeded  fo 
v/ell,  that  in  1724  and  1725,  there  were  already  up¬ 
wards  of  fixty  thoufand  trees  that  produced  Coffee  ; 
and  in  1726,  it  was  planted  at  Martinico  :  here  it 
owed  its  origin  to  two  plants  fent  from  the  Pioyal 
Garden  at  Paris,  which  were  a  prefent  from  the 
Dutch  to  Lewis  XIV.  A  fhort  time  after,  it  appeared 
at  St.  Domingo  ;  for  I  recolledl:  having  feen  fome 
there  in  1728  ;  but  there  were  but  a  few  trees  planted 
in  the  gardens  of  the  virtuofi  ;  which  have  been  fince 
fo  multiplied  that  there  are  now  whole  plantations  of 
if  The  inhabitants  of  Denclon,  fituaied  about  feven' 
or  eight  leagues  from  the  Cape,  were  the  firft  who 
cultivated  it,  and  have  railed  confiderable  profit  from 
it.  A  certain  Gafcoon,  ^  a  jolly  fellow,  like  moft  of 
his  countrymen,  named  Dupuits,  has  made  a  fine 
fortune  by  it  in  a  fhort  time,  though  he  began  with 
only  five  or  fix  negroes.  He  returned  to  France 
about  ten  years  after,  leaving  his  plantation  wnth 
above  one  hundred  negroes.  At  prefent  there 
are  Icarce  any  plantations  upon  the  mountains  with¬ 
out  being  planted  with  Coffee,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  negroes  ;  and  there  would  be  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  fortunes  by  it,  if  the  prefent  dealers  had  the  fame 
good  luck  as  the  firfl,  that  is,  an  increafe  of  negroes 
in  proportion  as  the  Coffee  growed,  long  credit 
having  enabled  them  to  pay  for  the  negroes  from 
tlieir  own  work.  At  prefent,  (this  is  very  different 
Lorn  the  year  1753)1  no  negroes  are  to  be  had  but 

*  I  mention  him  in  particular,  being  one  of  the  firft  who 
began  to  plant  Coffee.  The  fortune  he  made  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  advance  of  the  negroes  upon  credit,  by  which 
double  the  Coffee  may  be  reared,  Sec, 

with 
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with  ready  money,  at  15  and  1600  livres  a  head, 
one-third  down,  and  four  months  credit  for  the  re¬ 
mainder,  upon  good  fecurity  ;  fo  that  the  planter  wha 
begins,  muft  be  a  great  œconomifl  to  puflr  forward. 

The  fuccefs  of  fome,  however,  creates  an  emula¬ 
tion  in  others,  and  very  probably  ail  the  hills 
will  foon  be  covered  with  Coffee  ;  and  then  the  price 
muff  neceifarily  fall,  and  it  will  not  be  wojth  felling 
at  ten  fb!s  the  pound  ;  at  leaff  to  none  but  thofe  vdio 
are  near  cities,  and  have  the  convenience  of  their  own; 
vehicles.  1  hofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  cannot  load  a. 
horfe  With  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight,, 
which,  at  lod.  amounts  to feventy-five  fivres  a  load  v 
from  whence  the  expences,  freight,  and  commiffion, 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  being  dedudfed,  and  the 
lofs  of  animals  being  added,  it  wdll  eafily  appear,  that 
a  fortune  cannot  eafily  be  made  this  way,  even  without 
confidering  the  accidents  that  may  happen. 

It  mull,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  cultivation' 
of  Coflee  has  its  alluring  charms — the  facility  ^vith. 
which  it  is  raifed,  its  rapid  progrefs,  and  the  few 
hands  required  ;  but  when  the  crop  comes  in,  the 
planter  is  frequently  difiabufed.  Experience  lias  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  thefe  confeqiiences  -,  which  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  pofition  of  the  trees,  or  the  impropriety 
of  the  foil  ;  for  it  is  an  error  to  fuppofe  every  foil  is 
equally  fit  for  it  ;  or,  according  to  P.  Labat,  the  mofl 
meagre  is  the  befi:  fuited  to  it.  I  have  alwa.ys  feen 
the  finefl  Coffee  in  the  bell  foil,  w’hich  is  reafonable. 
It  alfo  happens  that  the  Colfee-root  is  gnawed  by  an 
infedl  called  a  mahocat,  which  kills  the  tree.  There. 
is  no  remedy  for  thefe  kind  of  accidents,  as  it  is  too» 
late  to  apply  any,  when  thefe  infedfs  are  vifible  ;  the 
principal  root  is  damaged,  which,  however,  does  not 
appear  till  the  body  begins  to  decay.  Others  perifh 
without  any  caufe  appearing..  I  have,  however,  faved 
a  great  number,  by  cutting  them  about  two  inches- 

be- 
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the  place  that  begins  to  decay,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  at  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  ;  and  when  the 
part  attacked  is  !opt  off,  the  lower  part  recovers  its 
vigour,  and  frefli  flioots  appear  at  the  knot  where  it 
was  cut  ;  but  they  iliouîd  be  carefully  kept  at  a  pro¬ 
per  height. 

A  fpecies  of  infedls  hath  lately  been  difcovered, 
called  a  hanneton,  the  mouth  of  which  is  long  and 
pointed,  v/ith  fliarp  hdes  ;  and  which  made  great  ha¬ 
voc  k  among  the  coffee.  Luckily  they  made  but  a 
diort  day  ;  during  which,  they  dug  into  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  from  bottom  to  top,  Vv^ithout  its  appearing 
any  way  damaged  :  but  it  broke  with  the  leaff  blafi: 
of  wind,  by  which  they  were  difcovered,  uhen  a  do¬ 
zen  or  fifteen  were  found  in  each  trunk,  having  each 
its  particular  lodge  ;  and  they  made  their  w^ay  in  order 
to  get  out  at  the  end,  that  they  might  vifit  the  next 
tree.  They  ufuaily  attacked  the  trees  about  a  year  or  two 
old,  the  foft  tender  wood  of  thefe  being  eafily  pene¬ 
trated.  There  was  no  other  method  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  iiifedfs,  than  by  cutting  the  tree 
about  two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  letting  fire 
to  the  branches  ;  this  however  retarded  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  coffee  for  eighteen  months. 

It  fliouid  be  obferved,  that  coffee  p' anted  upon  the 
bids  cannot  be  expedled  to  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  ;  after  three  fertile  years,  a  fterility  fucceeds  ; 
and  thofe  trees  that  have  efcaped  accidents,  to  which 
they  are  liable,  produce  very  feebly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches. 

The  hilly  Grounds  are  but  of  jhori  Continuance. 

This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  rain  wa¬ 
ters,  which  carry  with  them  the  fuperficieà  of ,  the 
earth,  and  by  making  cavities,  impoverifh  it,  and 

render  il  flerile  :  in  order  to  fupply  thefe  defeds,  we 

are 
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are  obliged  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  trees  every 
year  :  by  this  wife  forefight  we  fupport  our  profit,  iri 
proportion  to  the  lofies,  which  are  inevitable. 

Means  of  prefer  vin g  the  Earth. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  by  what  I  have  juft  faid, 
that  the  foil  of  the  mountains  does  not  continue  long^ 
fruitful  ;  wherefore,  to  prolong  the  term,  it  fiioulcl 
be  exprefsly  forbidden  the  negroes  to  pluck  any  root 
of  a  tree  that  gro  ws  upon  the  ground,  which  is  all  in- 
terfedled  with  them  after  being  cleared  from  the 
wood.  This  precaution  is  of  great  utility  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  ground  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
layers  have  time  to  grow,  and  cover  with  their 
root*  the  circumjacent  ground,  before  the  others- 
are  quite  exhaufied  ;  by  which  means  the  foil  is  made 
to  produce  fome  years  longer  than  it  would  otherwife^ 

Re of  on  s  why  the  Ground  foould  not  he  weeded  with  a 

Spaele  j 

Becaufe  the  ground  would  be  fo  broke,  as  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  the  lead  fall  of  rain,  and  would  be  ex¬ 
haufied  before  the  layers  could  have  time  to  frudfify. 
Thofe  who  pretend  that  the  coffee-tree  is  not  of  a  de¬ 
licate  texture,  have  not  feen  it  after  its  firft  and  fé¬ 
cond  produdtion  *  ;  it  is  true,  that  before  this  it 
gro  ws  aftoniihingly  quick  and  beautiful,  even  in  a 
bad  foil;  but  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  it  produces 
overwhelms  it,  if  it  be  not  feconded  with  a  good  foil, 
which  rnay  afford  it  a  proper  juice,  or  fuch  as  may 
nourifh  it  without  altering  the  root. 

*  The  fecojid  produce  often  determines  its  fate;  if  it  re¬ 
fills  this  it  is  fafe  :  but  it  begins  to  decline  at  the  third,  by 
the  excefs  of  the  preceding  produce,  which  hath  enervated 
it.  It  brings  forth  very  little  the  next  year,  and  thereby 
recovers  its  vigour. 

The 
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The  Secret  communicated  by  Father  Labat. 
acquaints  us  with  an  admirable  fecret  to  prevent 

Î  f '"=*"7  2d- 

ocates.  He  advifes  the  loppmg  of  the  flowers,  in 
order  to  eafe  the  layers  of  the  coffee.  But  where  is  the 
planter  who  tvouid  retrench  his  profit,  and  be  flill 
dubious  about  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  half.  It  would 
be  even  imprudent  in  him  to  anticipate  the  eifeas  of 

h^t^Hn^^  ''leather  ;  as  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  is 
beat  down  before  it  is  a  fourth  part  mature. 


Means  of  preferving  the  Layers  of  Co  fee, 

I  imagine  the  mofl  efficacious  method  to  be,  plant» 
xng  the  layers  of  the  coffee  at  fuch  a  didance  as  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quality  of  the  foil  they  are  fet  in  ;  in 
an  indifferent  foil  about  three  feet  only  ,  ^and  perhaps 
two  and  a  half  would  be  better)  ;  in  a  deep  earth, 
four  feet  j  and  in  the  beft  foil,  five.  I  ffiall  account 
foi  this  immediately  j  and  I  fioubt  not  meeting  with 
approbation.  The  root  being  thus  circumferibed, 
all  the  body  of  the  tree  muff  neceffarily  receive  more 
nouriffiment  ;  thefap  having  but  a  ffiort  way  to  rife, 
thefe  branches  cannot  extend  beyond  it,  and^  become 
a  wood,  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the  trunk  itfelf.  The 
tree  produces  lefs  fruit,  and  the  branches  being  di¬ 
verted  of  pith,  are  able  to  fupport  the  little  they  pro  « 
duce 

Manner  of  flopping  the  Growth  of  Coffee-irees, 

Each  planter  has  his  peculiar  method  of  rtoppmg 
coffee.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  fhould  be 
allowed  to  produce  its  firft  crop;  which  is,  how- 

*  Since  I  wrote  thefe  memoirs,  I  have  made  the  exneri- 
ment  with  all  the  fuccefs  lexpefted.  ' 
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ever,  a  miftake.  For  my  part,  when  a  Coffee-tree 

hath  attained  its  proper  height,  I  re 

mity  of  the  branch,  which  is  very  tenner  i  this  pre 
vents  its  growing  higher,  and  allows  the  benches  to 
extend  in  length  and  breadth,  and  multiply  their 
fcions  ;  this  operation  makes  a  fine  rofe  come  upon 
the  tree  ;  difincumbered  of  a  fuperfluous  burthen, 
it  is  not  overcharged  ;  confequently  the  fruits  are 
better  nourilbed,  and  lefs  fubjea  to  run  ;  and  even 
another  advantage  refults  from  it,  this  is,  t 
venience  with  which  they  are  gathered,  and  without 
damaging  the  branches  ;  which  happens  to  thole  that 
are  unconftrained  in  their  growth,  and  whofe  trunks 
are  fo  feeble  for  want  of  lubftance,  that  the  weight 
alone  of  their  fruit  weighs  down  the  ftocks  and 
being  overwhelmed  with  their  own  burthen,  periihat 

a  time  they  promifed  the  mold. 


The  Decline  of  the  Tree, 

In  proportion  as  the  tree  advances  in^  age,  its 
abundance  diminifhes,  and  the  ^  coffee  is  more 
beautiful  and  more  eftimable  :  it  may  be  ima- 
îxined  that  it  becomes  larger,  becaufe  it  produces 
hut  little:  yet  the  cafe  is  juft  oppofite;  it  is  quite 
fmall,  and  in  this  alone  its  quality  confifts  ;  and  that 
root,  which  at  its  fécond  crop  produced  two  pounds 
of  Coffee,  will  with  difficulty  in  its  fifth  produce  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  :  after  which  it  produces  oiiiy 
every  other  year,  the  firft  very  little,  and^  the  next 
fomething  more.  Upon  this  foundation  it  is  eaiy^  to 
conceive,  that  it  is  very  much  our  interdt  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  every  year,  to  prevent  any  fcarcity^ 


The  Cofee-tree  requires  new  Woods. 

It  is  alfo  ncceffary  that  it  ffiould  be  planted  in  a 

ircdn  foil,  or  as  we  exprefs  it  in  our  ffiands  in  new 
^  woods  : 


/  ‘ 
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W.;  it  will  be  only  lofing  time  to  plant  it  'in 
ground  .hat  has  produced  before  :  not  that  it  does  not 
produce  in  the  end  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  pe- 
nlh  after  its  firft  crop,  or  at  fartheft  after  the  fécond, 
his  appears  very  oppofite  to  the  princip ’es  of  Father 

Ox  the  ^^ohee  ;  for  he  had  no  experience,  ..  herebt 
he  could  form  any  judgment.  One  may  eafilv  be 
le  upe  m  this  reipe6l,  as  in  fome  grounds  it  mav 
luccced  ;  and  when  it  does  not  produce  any  thin^ 

MÏsraiS.*"'’  s 


Difference  of  the  Sorts  of  Martinlco  and  St.  Domingo 

Coffee. 

^  Father  Labat  moreover  fpeaks  of  the  fort  of  Mar¬ 
tinique,  and  I  mean  that  of  St.  Domingo  ;  the  firft 
■may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the  latter,  and  in  all  ap- 
pear^ce  this  iiiuft  be  the  cafe.  If  our  mountains  of 
St.  Domingo  were  cleared,  it  is  very  certain  they 
would  many  years  fince  have  been  exhaufted,  as  ex¬ 
perience  proves  j  for  if  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years 
we  would  renew  a  layer  of  Coffee  in  the  fame  place 
where  fome  had  before  been  planted,  we  fhouid  cer¬ 
tainly  lofe  both  our  time  and  our  pains  :  all  that  could 
be  planted  with  fuccefs  wou  d  be  caffada,  or  the 
ground  converted  into  bad  favannahs  ;  this  is  all  that 
could  be  done  upon  the  mountains. 


The  Marti nico  Coffee  preferable  to  that  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  foil  of  Martinlco  being,  doiibtlefs,  preferable 
to  that  of  St.  Domingo*,  it  is  not  affonifhing  that 

the 

=*  There  are  certain  diftri6fs  in  the  mountains  that  are 
very  ftony,  and  prod  ace  lime  ;  thefe  grounds  refemble  tlie 

foil 
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the  Coffee  of  that  illand  fliould  be  finer  and  rtiore 
in  efteem  i  it  probably  receives  a  nutriment  that  i5 
fuited  to  it,  as  it  is  upon  a  par  with,  that  of  Mocha  ; 
and  if  there  were  no  other  than  the  feniority  of  the 
date  of  the  trees,  I  would  readily  allow  the  fuperi- 
ority  to  the  Martinico  Coffee,  which  it  now  poflefles 
by  right.  Perhaps  alfo  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Martinico  to  cultivate  and  dry,  may  alfo 
greatly  contribute.  In  this  refpe£f  our  planters  are 
much  to  be  blamed  ;  for  provided  it  does  but  fell* 
they  give  themfelves  no  farther  trouble.  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  this  is  not  the  way  of  paying  my  court  to  them, 
or  obtaining  their  approbation  ;  but  why  are  they  cul¬ 
pable  Provided  I  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
thofe  who  think  well,  I  am  carelefs  of  the  cenfure 
of  the  reft  :  there  are,  therefore,  none  but  thofe  who 
are  confcious  of  their  negle£f  that  will  be  offended  ; 
and  if  this  little  liberty  could  make  any  impreffion  on 
them,  and  they  fliould,  from  a  laudable  pique,  open 
their  eyes  with  refpeâ:  to  their  own  indolence,  I 
Ihould  applaud  myfelf  :  there  are  fome  people  who 
require  the  truth  to  be  fpoken. 

Remarkable  ^alkies  of  the  Planters. 

Tt  muft,  however,  be  allowed  that  for  the  generality 
of  the  planters,  they  are  very  laborious,  enterpriz- 
ing,  generous,  and  magnificent,  and  would  be  very 
forry  their  neighbours  fhould  furpafs  them  in  this 

fell  of  Martinico  ;  the  earth  is  very  deep,  as  good  at  the 
bottom  as  upon  the  furface,  whicli  renders  it  very  durable  : 
but  this  kind  of  ground  is  not  very  common,  except  upon 
the  Hopes  fronting  the  fea  ;  far  beyond  the  fummit  of  the 
hills  this  ilme-rock  is  no  longer  met  with,  but  by  accident 
in.  fome  foods,  and  is,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  more 
than  a  tartar  formed  by  the  current  of  the  water-, 

point. 
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point.  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  vanity  has  no'fhare 
in  this  emulation  ;  and  that  the  apparent  negligence 
is  the  mere  elFedl;  of  their  inability.  ^  Deflitute  of  the 
means  and  powers  to  difpofe  properly  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  many  inhabitants  never  increafe  their  revenue  ; 
yet  I  am  perfuaded  that  in  fome  years  this  manufac¬ 
ture  will  Be  brought  to  great  perfedlion  :  we  already 
perceive  the  efFedls  in  thofe  that  are  eafy  in  their  af¬ 
fairs,  who  are  ftriving  to  out-do  each  other  in  the  com- 
modioufnefs  and  fplendour  of  their  buildings,  their 
mills,  and  glacis’s  ;  and  fpare  nothing  that  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  bring  this  manufacture  to  perfection. 

The  Mocha  ColFee  has  always  had  the  preference  i 
and  this  is  very  natural,  it  being  the  firlt  we  were 
acquainted  with,  and  to  which  ours  is  indebted  for 
its  origin  ;  thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  other.  That 
of  Martinico  fucceeded,  and  connoifleurs  fay  it  is 
better  :  this  is  not  aftonifhing  ;  the  fea  has  not  fo 
much  time  to  fpoil  it  as  the  Mocha,  which  cannot 
reach  Europe  in  lefs  than  a  year  and  it  muft  remain 
another  twelvemonth  in  the  company’s  magazines. 
When  this  berry  dries,  it  lofes  its  flavour,  and  its 
quality  greatly  diminilhes  ;  though  it  may  be  faid 
that  it  fliould  be  old  to  be  good,  and  which  I  fhall 
allow  for  a  moment  ;  but  it  fhould  acquire  this  age 
in  a  very  dry  place,  and  not  upon  that  faline  element, 
which  renders  every  thing  moift  that  is  carried  by  it, 
and  which  penetrates  into  the  clofefl:  chefls,  and  has 
ftrength  enough  to  tarnifh  gold  and  filver  lace,  though 
inclofed  with  cotton.  Can  Coffee  he  thought  lefs 
fufceptible  of  its  impreflion  ?  I  have  feen  the  dew 
that  has  fallen  in  a  Angle  night  make  it  as  white  as 
fnow,  which  is  fufficient  to  deprive  it  of  its  oily  qua¬ 
lity,  in  which  all  its  flavour  and  merit  conflits. 


£ 
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Cayenne  ^  Coffee  is  defpifed,  and  that  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  has  not  yet  attained  any  degree  of  fame  ;  is 
this  aftonifhing  ?  The  produr'e  of  every  plantation  is 
ditrerént  ;  does  this  not  prove  that  it  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  care  that  is  beftowed  ?  There  are  feveral 
who  raife  Coffee,  and  cannot  fhelter  it  from  the 
weather,  not  having  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  make 
the  neceffary  difpofitions.  Their  Coffee  is  ufually 
in  the  firft  crop  very  large,  very  fubjecT  to  whiten 
■when  it  is  not  well  dried  and  preferved  from  moifture. 
They  are  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  moift  during  the  time  that  it  is  expofed  to  the 
fun,  for  whatever  humidity  it  contradls,  renders  it 
tough  and  fpongy  like  cork.  Whenever  thefe  acci¬ 
dents  are  prevented,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe 
it  may  be  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfedlion 
at  St.  Domingo  as  at  Martinique. 

Why  fhould  this  be  queftioned  ?  Our  firff  indigos 
and  fugars  were  defedfive,  and  we  have  found  means 
to  perfedl  them.  Thefe  manufadlures  were  cer¬ 
tainly  more  difficult  than  Coffee,  in  which  there 
are  but  three  principal  points  to  be  obferved  which 
form  the  bafis,  and  which  the  mofl:  ignorant  may 
execute  as  well  as  the  moft  fkilful. 

The  principal  ObjeSïs  to  he  obferved  to  have  good  Coffee, 

The  firft  is  to  gather  it  when  very  mature  f,  to 
dry  it  well,  to  prevent  its  being  wet  or  contracting 
any  humidity  after  it  is  dry.  This  contains  the 
whole  myftery  :  if  after  thefe  precautions,  any  in- 

*  It  was  in  the  beginning  defpifed  j  but  it  is  at  prefent  in 
great  efteera  ;  and  ours  will  fucceed  as  well  in  the  end. 

f  .Care  (houjd,  however,  be  taken  not  to  let  it  ripen  too 
much  upon  the  ground,  as  in  this  cafe  the  pellicle  is  apt  to 
ftick  to  the  berries,  which  diminiflies  the  price,  though  its 
intrinfic  value  is  always  the  fame. 


ferior 
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fcrior  Coffee  fliould  be  found,  you  may  boldly  con« 
elude  that  thefe  were  fo  many  abortions,  which  hj 
being  over-dried  or  by  an  exceffive  produftion  which 
the  fet  could  not  nourifh,  were  deprived  of  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  berries  being 
falfe  ;  and  from  the  fame  caufe  it  happens,  when  the 
weeds  ftifle  the  fets,  their  nourifh  ment  is  abforbed. 
Thefe  proofs  are  more  than  fufheient  to  convince 
you,  that  we  are  making  a  progrefs  towards  perfect 
tion,  in  as  much  as  the  climate  and  the  foil  does 
not  prevent  us,  and  which  I  am  inclined  will  have 
no  effedl  ;  a  little  experience  and  a  good  deal  of 
care  will  produce  the  objedl  defired. 


*The  Reafon  why  St.  Domingo  Coffee  is  defpifed^ 

The  principal  caufe  why  the  St.  Domingo  Coffee 
has  fallen  into  difrepute  was,  that  during  the  waf 
which  began  in  1744»  and  ended  in  1748,  when 
every  planter  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  the  fleet  in  order  to  fell  his  manufactures,  a 
general  confufion  enfued,  and  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Coffee  Every  one  drove  to  dry  his  Coffee 
in  a  hurry,  to  be  in  time  for  the  fliips  ;  many  ufed 
doves  for  expedition.  So  that  fometimes  it  was  ex- 
pofed  to  fale  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  it  was  ga¬ 
thered.  It  is  not  aflonifliing  that  fuch  green,  ill- 
manufadtured  Coffee  fhould  turn  white  in  the  voyage. 
But  at  prefent,  when  we  give  it  fix  months  before 
we  begin  to  beat  it,  there  is  time  enough  for  it  to 
harden  and  even  fhrink  to  nothing,  if  it  is  of  a  mean 
quality  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  the  periflied 
grain  fhould  be  carefully  picked  out. 
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Policy  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Hollanders  at  Surinam  had  by  refined  policy 
promulgated,  that  they  baked  their  Cohee  before  they 
expofed""  it  to  fale,  that  it  might  not  be  raifed  any 
where  elfe.  This  was  a  popular  error  that  fo  far  pre¬ 
vailed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  planting  it.  But  M.  De 
îa  Motte  Aigron  having,  as  I  obferved,  found  means 
to  procure  fome  that  was  frefh  gathered,  he  fur- 
mounted  all  the  difficulties  that  feemed  to  lie  in  hiS 
way.  It  was  alfo  imagined,  that  Coffee  dried  by  the 
fun  would  be  fubjea  to  the  like  inconveniences  j 
this  was  alfo  another  miftake.  I  have  feen  fome  my- 
felf  which  had  been  gathered  for  upwards  of  fix 
months,  which  grew  perfeftly  well.  I  only  obferved 
the  precaution  of  fteeping  it,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
or  fix  days,  its  ffioot  appeared  the  length  of  two  lines 
in  the  water,  wherein  I  had  immerfed  it.  At  pre- 
fent  we  are  under  no  apprehenfions  with  refpeft  to 
planting  it  ;  the  ffioots  multiply  fo  faft,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  lop  them  under  every  tree,  their  too 
great  proximity  being  pernicious. 

The  Manner  of  planting  Coffee. 

The  manner  of  planting  Coffee  is  very  fimple  ;  but 
which ^  neverthelefs,  requires  attention  :  the  ground 
fhould  be  very  well  cleanfed,  and  dig  all  the  holes 
beforehand  :  this  precaution  is  very  neceffary  ;  for  if 
any  rain  ffiould  fall,  it  penetrates  the  more  eafily, 
and  in  fome  cavities  the  water  will  remain,  which 
produces  a  very  happy  effed,  in  maintaining  the 
frefhnefs  of  this  young  plant,  which  has  thereby 
time  to  form  frefh  roots,  before  the  heat  of  the  fun 
makes  any  impreffion.  I  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
this  freffinefs,  by  a  little  mortar  of  clear  clay,  in 
which  I  place  the  fibres  of  the  layer  j  by  this  means 
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they  eafily  take  root  and  the  plant  and  the  leaves  be» 
ing  naturally  of  a  ftrong  confiftency,  refift  the  heat 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  being  feconded  by  this  pre¬ 
caution,  very  fevr,  if  any,  perifh.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  taking  up  the  layers  to  plant  them,  I  dig  up  the 
ground  with  a  hoe,  whereby  the  fibres  remain  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  layers  are  in  their  natural  fiate  -,  for  it  is 
certain  that  Coffee  pulled  up  with  the  hand  will 
twilled  or  bent  ,  and  that  the  greater  part  of^  its 
fibres  would  remain  in  the  ground,  which  it  requires 
the  mofl. 

At  what  Dljlance  Coffee  ts  planted  ^  and  different  Sen¬ 
timents  thereon. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  upon  this  head.  Thofe, 
however,  who,  in  my  opinion,  plant  too  near,  m.ain- 
tain  that  it  preferves  the  freflmefs  that  is  fo  neceffary, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  little  foreftv/hich  flip- 
ports  this  fame  freflmefs,  and  prevents  the  weeds  from 
encreafing  too  much,  and  that  thereby  the  trees  are 
more  eafily  fupported.  They  alfo  add,  that  they  have  the 
double  quantity  of  Coffee,  which  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  lequel  is  not  fo  favourable  ;  this  is  very  well 
as  far  as  the  firfl:  crop  :  the  trees  are  then  fo  confined, 
that  their  branches  interfedf  each  other,  and  having 
no  means  of  extending  themfelves,  they  produce  a 
very  indifferent  quantity  of  fruit,  andfometimes  no¬ 
thing  but  the  flock  produces  any  ;  fo  that  four  layers 
of  Coffee  will  fcarce  produce  what  a  fingle  one  would^ 
unconfined.  V^herefore  a  thoufand  of  thefe  trees 
are  more  advantageous  than  four  thoufand  of  the 
others.  Add  to  this  the  inconvenience  of  the  dew, 
which  obliges  the  negroes  to  be  wet  from  the  feet 
to  the  ftomach  :  this  is  unavoidable. 

Whence  I  conclude  that  the  rows  fliould  be  fix 
feet  diflant,  and  the  trees  five  from  each  othei  : 
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this  is  meant  for  an  indifferent  foil.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  ffate  they  require  more  culture  :  but  this  ex¬ 
pence  is  counterbalanced  by  many  advantages, 
in  the  firft  place,  many  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
railed  the  three  firff  years:  fecondly,  the  tree  be¬ 
comes  finer  and  brings  forth  four-fold,  the  branches 
having  full  liberty  of  extenfion  ;  in  a  vrord,  the  rows 
having  a  convenient  fpace,  the  negroes  are  not  oblig¬ 
ed  to  wet  themfelves  in  gathering. 

Depth  of  the  Holes. 

The  depth  of  the  holes  fliould  not  exceed  fix  or 
feven  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  plant  eighteen  i 
thofe  which  are  lefs  are  fubjedl  to  a  year’s  retard¬ 
ment  ;  thofe  which  are  larger  do  not  fucceed.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  fixed  in  the  holes,  the  extremnty  of  the 
root  is  carefully  cut,  which  always  endeavours  to  pe¬ 
netrate  ;  fo  that  if  rock  or  clay  is  near  the  root, 
it  would  force  its  way,  and  the  tree  perifhes,  when  it 
is  judged  out  of  danger. 

Another  Method  of  digging  the  Holes, 

There  are  fome  planters  who  dig  the  holes  with  a 
loiichet  and  give  their  reafons  for  adopting  this 
method;  though  there  are  objedlions  to  it:  for  in- 
ftance,  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  upon  our  hills 
is  not  above  ten  inches  deep,  often  lefs  ;  now, 
if  the  holes  are  dug  eighteen  inches  deep,  you  muff 
meet  with  the  rock  or  clav  :  hence  it  muff  follow, 
that  when  the  root  of  the  tree  penetrates  into  this  clay, 

^  A  louchet  is  an  inftruraent  invented  in  theFrench  Iflands, 
made  of  iron,  abouta  foot  in  length,  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  is  round,  and  bored,  in  which  there  is  a  wooden 
handle.  It  is  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length  :  the 
bottom  is  fiat  and  about  four  or  five  inches  wide,  with  a 
fiiarp  edge  at  the  extremity. 
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the  layer  muft  perlfti  for  want  of  a  proper  foikv  It 
will  be  anfwered,  that  the  holes  being  filled  v/ith 
good  earth,  it  will  always  find  fix  or  eight  inches 
more  than  in  its  natural  fiatey  which  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  in  digging  this  ho’e,  another  inconvenience 
arifes,  which  is  the  forming  of  a  kind  of  earthen 
veflel,  Avhere  the  waters  muft  neceflarily  remain, 
when  the  rains  are  frequent,  which  cannot  avoid 
hurting  the  Coffee-layer.  Add  to  this,  that  the  roots 
of  all  trees  in  this  country  have  a  natural  propenfity  to 
follow  the  fuperficies  of  the  earth.  It  will  then  be 
granted,  that  in  planting  them  fix  or  feven  inches 
deep,  the  roots  cannot  fail  following  the  good  earth, 
and  receiving  as  much  water  as  is  neceffary,  and  the 
fuperfiuity  will  filterate  acrofs  the  ground  more  con- 
¥eniently,  when  not  confined-on  either  fide- 

The  Seafon  for  planting  Coffee» 

The  planter  ftiould  chufe  a  rainy  feafon  to  fuc«^ 
ceed,  as  the  plant  ftiould  be  well  watered.  About 
All-faints-day  is  the  wetteft  feafon,  the  north  winds 
being.moft  frequent  ;  the  planter  ftiould  therefore  avail 
himfelf  of  them,  as  the  Coffee  ftiould  receive  the 
rain  a  few  days  after  being  planted  :  but  as  the  works 
of  a  plantation  can  only  be  carried  on  gradually,  there 
are  feveral  months  in  the  year  fit  for  this  operation, 
when  the  feafon  is  rainy  :  wherefore  you  may  conti¬ 
nue  planting,  from  All-faints-day  till  the  month  of 
May,  if  you  meet  with  ground  that  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared  ;  for  it  cannot  all  be  fo  at  the  fame  time  -,  thofe 
that  are  laft  planted  grow  quicker  than  the  others,  as 
they  are  planted  in  the  height  of  fpring,  when  the  ve¬ 
getation  is  ftronger  than  at  any  other  time  ;  whereas 
in  winter  it  is  fterile  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  rain,  which  renders  it  too  cold  for  the  growth  of 
tjie  plants  y  but  though  it  fhould  not  vegetiaîe  in  three 
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or  four  montlis,  when  it  is  planted  in  winter,  you 
may  be  at  lealt  certain  that  the  plantation  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  in  fpring,  when  it  muft  be  repeated 
feveral  times  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  trees  do  not 
produce  all  together. 

Vegetables  that  may  he  planted  in  the  Coffee  walks^  during 

Its  Growth. 

During  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  land  does  not  re¬ 
main  uncultivated  ;  on  the  contrary  a  great  benefit 
arifes  to  the  planter  as  it  may  produce  peas,  maize, 
and  rice,  which  afford  plentiful  crops  during  the  two 
firft  years,  particularly  when  the  Coffee-trees  are 
planted  at  a  proper  difiance  ;  but  you  fhould  obferve 
to  plant  no  peas  that  require  flicks,  and  to  keep 
them  from  the  Coffee-tree,  which  they  might  hurt, 
as  is  obferved  in  rice  j  and  a  fingle  row  only  fhould 
be  placed  between  thofe  of  the  Coffee.  Thefe  are  the 
only  vegetables  that  can  reafonably  be  planted;  thofe 
who  plant  others  do  not  underfland  their  intereft. 
There  are  fome  who  plant  a  row  of  cafiada  between 
two  ;  this  may  not  be  pernicious  ;  but  when  it  is  ga- 
fheredj^it  cannot  be  doubted  thatthe  root  of  the  cafiada 
comes  10  near  that  of  the  Coffee,  that  the  one  cannot 
be  plucked  without  hurting  the  other.  Befides,  there 
is  another  inconvenience  worfe  than  this,  which 
is,  that  this  ground  being  thus  dug  up,  is  carried 
a  way  by  the  leaf!  fhower  of  rain,  and  exhaufted  at  the 
time  the  tree  begins  to  frudlify.  I  do  not  fpeak  of 
thofe  who  plant  potatoes,  as  this  muft  arife  from  mad- 
nefs  or  want  of  experience. 

Good  Father  Labat  had  certainly  confulted  a  planter 
of  this  laft  clafs,  when  he  fays  that  Coffee  grows  in 
every  foil,  and  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  grafs  :  as  to 
this  lafi  afiertion  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  that  the 
grais  does  not  fpcil  the  Coffee,  I  cannot  agree  to. 

I  afk, 
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I  afk,  how  can  the  CofFee-tree  receive  that  falutary 
nourifhment  communicated  by  the  rains,  furrounded 
with  a  turf,  upon  which  the  water  only  glides,  and 
which  can  fcarce  be  penetrated  four  inches  deep,  by 
a  fucceffive  rain  of  eight  days  ;  what  nourifhment  can 
it  receive  from  it  ? 

This  tree  grows  quick  enough  when  planted  in 
good  grounds,  and  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  from  weeds, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  fo  warm  a  climate, 
where  they  grow  in  plenty,  though  only  watered  by 
the  dew,  and  that  even  in  the  frefhefl  ground. 

Defcription  of  the  Tree, 

There  is  fomething  delightful  in  the  appearance  o£ 
a  Coffee -tree,  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old  ; 
you  then  fee  it  in  all  its  vigour  :  the  leaves  are  of  a. 
lively  deep  green,  very  clofe,  a  little  bent,  and  in¬ 
dented  round  about:  the  tree  is  bufhy,  and  refembles 
the  laurel  ;  it  naturally  grows  very  round,  and  its 
branches  fhoot  regularly  from  top  to  bottom,  dimi- 
nifhing  gradually  towards  the  flock,  and  form  a  very 
fine  pyramid  :  thefe.  branches  iffue  from  the  trunk  two 
by  two,  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  the  fir  ft  appear  about 
a  foot  above  the  ground,  when  the  tree  is  formed,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  the  others  at  about  three  inches  dif- 
tance  ;  but  which  approach  nearer,  in  proportion  as 
the  tree  increafes  in  age,  and  the  branches  increafe 
in  thicknefs  in  the  fame  degree  :  but  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  figure  is  loft  as  foon  as  the  growth 
ceafes,  when  the  branches  at  the  top  extend 
themfelves  like  the  lower  ones,  and  are  furnifhed 
with  fcions,  (which  in  our  country-phrafe  are 
called  geefe-feet),  that  all  produce  fucceffively, 
but  are  not  at  firft  a  foot  long  ;  this  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  firft  year  of  their  growth,  but  they 
increafe  every  year,  and  thereby  compenfate.  for 
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thefteriîity  ofthe  firfh  branches  ;  for  it  is  tobe  obferved 
that  the  tree  will  not  produce  two  years  fucceffively  on 
thcfamebranch,  but  it  fructifies  immediately  after  thofe 
which  are  gathered  to  the  extremity  of  the  tree,  and 
new  layers  ufually  multiply  every  year,  which  is  a 
remarkable  circumftance  with  lefpeCl  to  its  produce. 
The  leaves  ifiue  two  by  two  from  each  knot  of  the 
branch  j  and  it  is  in  thefe  knots  that  the  fruit  forms 
itfelf,  at  the  end  of  a  fmall  fi:alk,  as  grapes  upon 
the  vine  j  and  though  the  knots  are  very  clofe  to  one 
another,  you  may  fometimes  reckon  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fruits  ;  and  there  are  almoft  as  many  knots  to 
each  branch  -,  fo  that  when  the  tree  bloflbms,  the 
flowers  are  fo  clofe  to  each  other,  that  each  branch 
might  form  a  beautiful  garland.  Nothing  in 
.my  opinion  is  fo  gratifying  to  the  eye,  as  to  fee 
fifty  thoufand  layers  of  Cofiee  all  blooming  at  once  : 
there  you  fee  in  a  very  deep  green,  the  whitenefs  of  fnow, 
which  dazzles  the  fight,  and  emits  a  moft  fragrant 
odour.  There  is  no  feafon  in  America,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  more  of  the  European  fpring,  or  more 
ftrongly  refembles  it,  than  when  thefe  final!  trees  are 
in  blofom — A  moft  delicious  fituation  !  charming  al¬ 
leys  that  would  furnifti  a  poet  with  ideas  of  Elyfium. 

It  alfo  blofibnis  in  this  agreeable  feafon,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  March  and  April  j  but  the  young  Coffee- trees 
of  two  years  ftanding  bloom  fometimes  at  fix  different 
periods  in  the  year,  in  proportion  as  they  grow,  and 
the  weather  is  favourable  j  every  month  the  bloflbms 
renew. 

*The  Coffee- Hoffom. 

The  Coffee-blolTom  is  a  little  white  ftar,  interfered 
in  five  parts,  each  feparation  being  furnifhed  with 
petala  of  the  fame  colour,  and  another  in  the  middle^ 
that  terminate^  in  a  fork,  which  remains  a  long 

while 
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while  clofe  to  the  fruit  ;  the  blofTom  remains  only 
forty-eight  hours  ;  after  which  it  begins  to  fade  5  to 
this  blofibm  the  fruit  fucceeds. 


The  Figure  of  the  Fruit  a 

Tlie  figure  of  the  fruit  refembles  that  of  the  ollve^  , 
till  fuch  time  as  it  has  acquired  its  full  fize  :  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  approaches  to  maturity,  the  colour, 
changes  from  green  to  a  pale  yellow  :  to  this  fucceeds 
a  fine  carnation  red,  when  it  refembles  an  oblong 
cherry  :  its  fiefh  is  a  kind  of  pulp  of  an  infipid  fla¬ 
vour,  the  aflringent  warm  qualities  of  which  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  of  any  ufe  j  it  even  provokes  a  flux  of 
blood. 

To  this  pulp  fucceedtwo  little  twin  peas,  united  to-  • 
gether,  and  covered  with  a  ftrong  parchment,  under 
which  is  a  fine  pel icle  covering  for  each  of  the  two  ^ 
beans.  Here  the  admirable  fecrets  of  nature  are  difplay- 
ed;  this  indulgent  mother,  by  this  fagacious  forefight^ , 
prevents  the  injuriés  of  the  air,  from  which  they  fhould  ; 
neceffarily  be  defended,  as  they  require  nothing  more 
than  a  fingle  night’s  dew  to  evaporate  alhtheir.oil,  in,, 
which  all  the  tafte  and  quality  confift. 

It  cannot  be  perceived  that  a  tree  is  overcharged  1 
above  a  month  or  two  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  that  fine 
verdure  then  changes  its  colour  ;  all  the  leaves  turn? 
yellow,  and  feem  to  announce  its  languid  ftate.  :  it, 
appears  overwhelmed  with  its  own  weight,  and  inti  - 
mates  that  it  requires  relief  :  this,  in  faff,  is  what 
ihould  not  be  ncgledfed  as  fo,on  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  redden  r  .  and  be  careful  to  lop  the  fuperfluous , 
branches,  which  pufh  forth  very  briiKly,and  produce  as 
number  of  fcions,  from  which  it  fhould  be  relieved:, 
every  time  that  weeding  takes  place,  this  fhould  ^ 
not  be  omitted,  in  leaving  nothing  but  the  mother-- 
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ftock;  by  this  means  the  layer  becomes  vigorous,  and 
thrives  infinitely  better. 

In  proportion  as  it  is  relieved  from  its  fruit,  it  feems 
to  regenerate,  and  acquire  frefh  vigour  :  it  is  chiefly  at 
this  time  that  it  requires  fprinkling  fhowers.  Coffee  re¬ 
quiring  much  humidity,  and  a  foil  that  is  always 
frefh  *  ;  whence  it  is,  that  it  will  not  fucceed  upon 
a  plain,  where  rains  are  fcarce  ;  and  confequently  no¬ 
thing  but  hilly  grounds  are  proper  for  it,  particularly 
thofe  that  are  frefh  cleared,  and  where  there  is  plenty 
of  rain  :  but  this  very  rain  that  is  fo  falutary  to  the 
Coffee-tree,  has  two  effedls  that  are  very  oppofite  ;  as 
by  procuring  it  the  affifiance  which  the  mountains  re¬ 
quire,  thefe  rains  become  deffrudfive  at  the  fame  time 
to  thofe  grounds  which  they  frudlify,  in  gradually 
wafiiing  them  away;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  thirty 
years  hence,  poflerity  will  be  much  puzzled  to  find 
land  to  cultivate,  for  the  mountains  will  then  be  greatly 
exhauffed.  But  why  fhoiild  we  make  ourfelves  un¬ 
happy  about  futurity— a  futurity  fo  very  diflant. — 
Will  Providence,  who  attends  to  the  care  of  the 
meanefi;  reptile,  ever  forget  her  mafter-piece  > 

Coffee  never  ripens  all  together. 

Its  fruit  never  comes  to  maturity  all  at  once,  and 
in  this  refpeâ:  we  are  happy  ;  for  otherwife  we  fhould 
lofe  a  great  part  of  our  revenues,  as  the  crops  take  up 
one-fouith  of  the  year.  This  defedl,  if  it  may  be  fo 
called,  arifes  from  the  tree  bloffoming  at  various  fea- 

*  If  Coffee  fhould  want  rain  the  two  laft  months  before 
the  crop,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  exliaufted,  and  the  tree 
IS  in  great  danger  of  periling.  The  quantity  of  fruit 
abforbs  a  great  part  of  the  fubitance  of  the  layers,  and  the 
fap  being  very  fparingly  _  dillributed,  the  fruit  is  either 
parched,  or  rendered  abortive  ;  which  happened  in  the  year 
3  753?  when  I  wrote  thefe  memoirs. 

fonsg 
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fons,  and  the  fruits  being  extremely  dofe  top-e 
ther  ;  one  preifes  fo  mucli  upon  the  otLr,  that  if  is 
necefl-ary  forae  ihould  be  gathered,  that  thofe  which 
are  too  much  ftre.ghtened  for  room  fhould  have  full 

we  have  five  or  fix 
which  all  together  amount  but  ■  to  one,  as  they. 

immediately  follow  each  other  without  any  alter^ 
native  even  without  its  being  poffible  to  avoid  a  con- 
fiderable  lofs,  whatever  vigilance  may  be  exerted  •  for 
five  or  fix  days  after,  it  does  not  appLr  that  any  has 
been  gathered  ;  and_  the  fame  layer  of  Coffee  from 

which  a  bafket  of  fruit  has  been  taken,  appears  as  full 
ss  ever* 


Jt  what  Seafon  Coffee  Jhould  be  gathered. 

Its  maturity  is  manifefted  by  the  rednefs  of  its 
fruit  turning  brown  ;  this  is  ufually  towards  the 
latter  end  oi  beptenaber  ;  when  our  vintage  takes 
place,  and  continues  incefiantly  till  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  but  when  the  tree  is  at  its  firfl  and  fécond  crop 
you  may  begin  from  the  month  of  July  ;  in  which  cafe 
there  is  an  interval  of  fome  weeks,  which  is  em- 
pfeyed  in  cleaning  the  plantation  ;  but  in  the  heipfit 
of  the  crop  a  moment  cannot  be  fpared  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  negroes  who  are  employed  have 
each  a  bafket,  nearly  like  our  vintagers,  in  which  they 
caft  the  Coffee  :  as  foon  as  the  bafket  is  full,  it  is  emp. 
tied  into  a  larger  bafket,  with  which  each  negro  is 
provided,  and  which  contains  his  load:,  thefe  a-e  ufcd 
to  carry  Coffee  to  the  mill.  The  negroes  are  inftruâed 
to  cut  nothing  but  the  fruit,  and  to  leave  the  ftem  of 
the  fruit  flicking  to  the  branches,  fo  as  not  to  carry  off 
any  of  the  bark,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  the  tree. 

’Thr ee  Species  of  inferior  Coffee. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  inferior  Coffee,  which 
ihouîd  not  be  blended  together,  otherwife  much  time 
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is  required  to  feparate  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  firfl 
is  that  which  is  premature  for  want  of  rain,  or  over-' 
heated,  and  which  would  fooner  dry  upon  the  tree 
than  redden  :  this-  muff  be  gathered  when  it  begins 
to  turn  yellow,  and  fpotted  *,  it  is  very  fubjedf  to 
whiten,  being  deprived  of  its  juice  ;  wherefore  it 
fhould  not  be  mixed  with  the  good.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  heated  Coffee  worfe  than  the  former,  which 
dries  upon  the  tree  before  it  has  attained  half  its  de-- 
gree  of  maturity,  by  an  exceffive  produdlion  which 
the  tree  cannot  bring  to  perfedlion,  and  which  often  ren¬ 
ders  itliable  toperifh  :  this  often  happens  to  thofe  layers 
of  Coffee  which  are  allowed  to  grow  at’their  liberty  ; 
their  branches  being  filled  with  gum  have  not  ftrength 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  their  fruit  ;  nor  is  the  fap  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupplying  their  wants:  we  eall  thefe 
There  is  alfo  a  third  fort,  which  is  called  the  fcum  : 
this  is  difcovered  only  after  the  Coffee  has  pafs’d  thro^ 
the  mill.  This  is  a  falfe  Coffee  which  floats  upon  the 
water  ;  and  hence  its  name  -is  derived.  As  all  thefe 
nre  liable  to  be  of  a  bad  quality,  they  are  dried  fepa- 
rately,  in  order  to  try  which  is  good  :  but  according, 
to  the  faying,  ‘‘  The  profit  is.  not  worth  the  trouble,’^ 

The  Difpofîtîon  of  the  Mill- cafe,. 

After  the  bafkets  are  filled,  each  negro  carries  his 
own,  and  empties  it  in-  partitions  in  the  -  form  of 
trunks,  by  the  fideof  the  houfe,  which  contain  as  much . 
Coffee,  OF  more,  than  the  nègroescan  gatherin  a  day.^* 
At  night,  after  prayers  are  faid,  a  difpofition  is  made 
of  fuch  a  number  of  negroes  as  are  neceffary  for  the 

*  The  cracros  are  fo  named  from  their refemblance  to  the 
pahnite  berries.  As  foon  as  I  perceive  them,  I  lop  them, 
©ff,  to  prevent  their  deftroying  the  branches. 

mill, , 
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mill,  which  is  generally  feven,  who  Ihould  be  re¬ 
lieved  every  night  by  an  equal  number,  whilft  the 
others  are  at  their  houfes  to  prepare  food  for  thefe  ;  fo 
that  when  the  work  is  done,  they  find  their  meal 
ready  -,  this  is  the  ufual  department  of  the  women  :  by 
this  means  no  one  has  any  reafon  to  complain,  and 
the  work  goes  on  regularly  t  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
all  the  day’s  crop  has  palTed  the  mill,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  as  follow  : 

The  Manner  of  millhg  Coffee. 

Two  negroes  are  appointed  to  turn  the  mill  on  the* 
fide  of  the  great  roller,  and  another  at  the  little  one  j 
the  largeft  has  two  handles,  and  the  little  roller  but 
one  \  a  fourth  negro  is  placed  at  the  top  of  thC' 
hopper  to  furnilh  the  mill,  and  fupply  the  Coffee  in 
proportion  as  the  mill  fwallows  it  i  there  is  alfo  a  fifth- 
before  the  mill,  who  receives  the  cherries  *  that  fall 
upon  the  ground,  which  he  gathers  together  with  a 
rake,  as  they  mufi;  go  th rough  ^  a  fécond  time,  to 
purge  them  of  the  dregs,  which  efcaped  in  the 
L-ft  preffure  :  the  other  two  negroes  are  employed,, 
the  one  in  emptying  the  Coffee  into  the  hopper,, 
whilfi:  the  other  fills  the  porter’s  bafket  :  thefe  from 
time  to  time  relieve  thofe  who  work  at  the  great 
roller,  and  who  alternately  fucceed  thefe». 

Coffee  is  naturally  furrounded  with  a  glutinous 
juice,  which  with  little  preffure  is  eafily  removed  i 
this  is  the  effea  produced  by  the  rollers  ;  after 
which  the  cherries  and  the  Coffee  fall  upon  a 
fcreen  made  of  brafs  wire,  with  maflies,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  fize  of  the  Coffee,  which,  regulated 
by  the  motion  of  the  fcreen,  and  its  own  glu¬ 
tinous  texture,  paffes  through  the  fieve  ;  whilft  the 
fame  motion,  fecondedbya  gentle  Hope  of  the  fieve, 

*  Probably  fo  called  from  their  refemblance_  to  cherries, 
whcii  the  Coffee- fruit  is  entire,  . 
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drives  before  it  the  cherries  which  are  too  large  to  go 
through,  and  fucceffively  fall  upon  the  fmall  rcJler  ; 
and  having  palTed  both,  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mill  by 'the  motion  of  the  little  lieve,  with  which 
the  little  roller  is  alfo  provided. 

Necejfary  Remarks. 

After  fome  turns  of  the  mill,  the  Coffee  fhould  be 
vifited,  to  know  if  it  has  attained  its  defired  point  ; 
being  too  much  preffedthe  Coffee  breaks;  this  is  ob- 
ferved  by  its  parchment,  which  rifes  in  fcales, 
which  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  roller  approaches 
too  near  the  teeth  of  the  mutable  piece  :  in  this 
cafe  you  muffc  give  it  an  opening,  by  means  of 
the  wedges  that  are  at  the  extremity  of  that 
which  moves,  as  they  ferve  to  tighten  or  flacken 
the  mill,  as  occafion  requires  ;  and  this  fhould  be 
carefully  attended  to  every  time  the  mill  is  ferved,  as 
the  Coffee  is  not  always  of  an  equal  fize.  When  the 
fixed  point  is  attained,  it  fhould  continue  working 
till  the  receiver  of  the  mill  is  filled  ;  it  is  then  ftopt  to 
empty  the  contents  into  bafons,  barrels,  &c.  after 
which,  the  cherries  are  ground  a  fécond  time,  to 
clean  them  fliill  more  when  a  little  door  is  opened 
oppofiteto  the  mill,  thro’ which  they  pafs  in  falling, 
and  are  afterwards  removed  by  the  negroes,  to  be 
out  of  the  way. 

Thus  the  Coffee  is  left  in  the  bafon  all  night,, 
whereby  it  the  more  eafily  feparates  from  the  gum, 
which  makes  it  wafli  better.  This  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  moon  or  torch-light,  an  hour  or  two 
before  day-break.  The  mill-houfe  fhould  be  eredled 
near  a  piece  of  water,  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  work: 
the  bafon  fhould  be  made  of  flione  when  convenient.; 
in  which  a  rake  is  ftirred  about  to  remove  the  glue 
others  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  trough  ;  and  others  baf- 

kets, 
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kets,  which  have  the  fame  efFe£l:,  except  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  being  obliged  often  to  change  them. 

Methods  to  prevent  the  Negroes  being  attacked  by  many 

Diforders. 

As  we  are  interelled  in  the  prefervation  of  onr  Ne¬ 
groes,  ^and  in  their  enjoying  a  vigorous  flate  of 
health  ;  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  v/e  fhould  be  care¬ 
ful  to  preferve  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  The 
feafons  of  the  crop  are  very  rainy,  and  much  dew  falls  ; 
hence  it  follows  that  every  layer  of  Coffee  is  quite  wet 
till  eight  or  nine  o’clock.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the 
negroes,  who  begin  their  work  at  five  in  the  morning, 
rnufl  every  day  be  as  v/et  as  ducks,  which  cannot  fail 
to  create  many  fatal  diforders,  the  confequences  of 
which  may  be  very  ferions.  To  prevent  thefe  kinds 
of  inconveniencies,  we  carefully  provide  both  the 
men  and  women  with  a  good  great  coat  of  eoarfc 
cloth,  which  lappel  over  the  ftomach  ;  from  thefe 
the  water  runs  without  penetrating  ;  this  is  a  fpecific 
againfi;  colds  and  fluxions,  to  which  the  negroes  are 
liable  without  this  precaution.  It  is  the  fame  with 
refpedl  to  the  hard  work  at  the  mill,  when  they  are 
fo  hot,  and  in  fuch  a  flate  of  perfpiration,  that  they 
have  recourfe  to  the  firfl;  rivulet  to  drink  ;  which  is 
fufficient  to  bring  on  an  immediate  fluxion  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  To  prevent  this,  give  them  a  large  glafs  of 
the  country  brandy,  of  which  they  are  very  fond  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  they  would  not  upon  any  confideration 
drink  water  to  carry  off  the  tafte  of  this  agreeable  li¬ 
quor,  and  which  in  thefe  cafes  is  very  ufefiil. 

When  we  are  engaged  in  the  harveft,  we  ftand  in 
need  of  all  our  people,  as  there  never  can  be  too  many; 
the  deficiency  of  a  fingle  negro  for  a  fortnight,  will 
make  the  difference  of  twelve  barrels  of  Coffee,  in  the 
cherry,  which  may  probably  produce  about  tv/o  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  pounds  of  CoiFee.  The  abfence  of  feveral  xùzj 
from  this  be  calculated.  Coffee  does  not  wait  our 
convenience  for  attaining  maturity  ;  it  always  goeson^ 
rain  beats  it  down,  currents  carry  it  away,  whereby  fo 
much  is  loft.  Wherefore,  we  ftiould  profit  of  thofc 
precious  moments  and  not  negledl  the  negroes  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  or  mifapply  this  time  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  half  the  number  of  the  houfe  fervants  fhould 
be  retrenched.  When  once  the  Coffee  is  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  it  is  then  fecure  ;  whilft  upon  the  tree  it  is 
ever  in  danger  ;  and  therefore  every  prudent  planter, 
who  underftands  his  own  intereft,  avoids  every  things 
that  may  interrupt  the  forwarding  the  crop. 

Defcrlpiion  of  the  Glacis* 

The  glacis  is  a  ftone  work  raifed  about  fix  inches- 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  with  borders  round  it 
of  the  fame  height,  in  which  there  are  holes  at 
equal  diftances,  that  the  water  may  drain  off’  :  their 
fize  is  unlimited,  as  they  flrould  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  Coffee  the  planter  raifes  ;  fo  that  they 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  lOO  feet  fquare,  others.. 
iefs.  Having  paved  it  at  the  bottom,  it  is  well 
plaiftered  over,  fo  as  to  appear  all  of  a  piece,  ex¬ 
cept  the  partitions  that  are  necefiary,  to  prevent  the  ac¬ 
cidents  that  too  much  rain  might  occafion,  by  carry¬ 
ing  away  in  an  inftant  all  the  Coffee  depofited;  the- 
currents  of  water  are  limited  by  means  of  thefe  com¬ 
partments,  whicli  ftop  their  rapidity,  the  water  hav¬ 
ing  time  to  run  off  by  the  vent-holes  of  each  trench,, 
gradually  as  it  is  received,  without  having  time 
to  form  any  current,  and  to  promote  the  evacuation, 
tins  glacis  has  a  fmall  declivity,  which  propels  the 
water  toward  the  vent  holes  without  any  violence. 

It  is  upon  this  glacis  that  the  Coffee  is  expofed  to 
dry,  care  being  taken  to  ftir  it  frequently,  to- 

haften 
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haflen  the  efFecl  :  three  or  four  days  fun-fhme  is  fuf- 
ficient,  if  care  be  taken  to  flicker  it  at  night  from 
the  dew  ;  after  this  it  is  put  it  in  the  warehoufe  ; 
whence  it  is  taken  only  to  be  bruifed:  this  is  called 
Coffee  dried  in  parchment. 

There  is  another  method  of  drying  it,  which  ap¬ 
pears  more  expeditious,  but  is  liable  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  as  I  {hall  notice  when  occafion  offers; 
this  is  drying  it  in  the  cherries.  Though  I  am  no 
advocate  for  this  method,  I  will  not  condemn  it  in 
others,  as  it  is  frequently  done  through  neceffity. 
Thofe  who  imagine  it  is  more  expeditious  are  mif- 
taken  :  it  is  true  it  requires  neither  mill  nor  millers  ; 
as  foon  as  it  is  gathered  it  is  thrown  upon  the  glacis, 
where  it  remains  till  it  is  completely  dry,  without  any 
danger  from  rain  :  but  by  this  method  it  is  a  long 
while  drying,  and  liable  to  various  accidents  :  being 
inceffantly  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
it  muff  necelfarily  happen^that  in  a  quantity  fome 
mufl;  dry  very  flowdy,  being  covered  with  others, 
notwithftanding  all  the  precaution  that  can  be  taken 
to  ftir  them  ;  and  if  they  be  not  wet  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  cannot  avoid  being  fo  at  night  :  and  by 
dint  of  ftirring  them,  many  are  parted  from  their 
cherries,  and  fuch  cannot  fail  whitening  whilft  other 
turn  black  ;  by  this  means  the  profit  is  greatly  di¬ 
mini  fhed,  and  much  time  is  loft  that  might  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  the  plantation. 

It  fliould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  this  Coffee  requires 
being  dried  twiee  as  much  as  the  other,  as  the  cherry 
always  retains  a  certain  fait  which  renders  it  moift 
from  the  leaft  humidity,  and  from  -which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guard  it  in  a  country  like  our  mountains, 
where  nitre  is  very  plentiful,  and  fogs  very  frequent  ; 
if  this  matter  is  not  attended  to,  the  Coffee  runs  great 
rifk  of  being  heated  to  a  degree  of  rotting.  To  pre¬ 
vent 
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vent  this  accident,  it  is  necelTary  to  examine  it  fre¬ 
quently,  and  if  the  leaft  heat  is  perceived,  you  fhould. 

not  hefitate  putting  it  into  the  fun.  It  mull  be  very 
difagreeable  to  have  the  glacis  covered  with  coffee  in 
fuch  a  fituation  ;  as  it  mull  be  removed  to  make  place 
for  more.  Such  arc  the  inconveniences  that  you 
are  expofed  to  by  drying  it  in  the  cherry  ;  whereas 
that  which  is  dried  in  its  parchment,  after  being 
wafhed,  will  keep  many  years  in  the  fame  Hate,  as 
the  water  purges  it  of  its  glutinous  liquid,  and  is  no 
way  liably  to  change,  if  care  is  taken  to  prefeive  it 
from  being  damp,  as  it  is  very  iufceptible  of  im* 
prelhon  from  moillure. 

As  to  the  advantage  that  many  fancy  they  reap 
from  drying  it  in  the  cherry,  fuppoling  there  is  no-_ 
thing  more  to  do  than  gathering  it  and  placing  it  up¬ 
on  the  glacis,  I  beg  they  will  pay  fome  attention  to 
the  time  required  in  bruifing  it,  and  alfo  the  time 
that  is  loft  in  cleaning  and  culling  it  ;  and  I  believe 
they  will  agree  with  me,  that  fo  far  from  its  being  a 
method  of  advancing,  it  is  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  work,  as  I  ftiall  fooner  have  difpatched  three 
wheel-barrows  of  Coffee  dried  in  parchment,  than 
one  dried  in  the  cherry. 

The  proper  7ime  for  hruifing  the  Coffee. 

The  crop  ftaould  be  over  before  this  operation  takes 
place.  The  works  follow  fucceffively  each  other,  and 
a  planter  flioiild  know  how  to  divide  his  time,  by 
which  means  every  thing  is  in  order  ;  whence  arifes 
that  fome  planters  do  more  work  with  a  few  hands, 
than  others  with  a  great  many,  as  the  latter  under¬ 
take  too  much  at  once  :  and  all  things  fhould  go  on 
progreffively  ;  upon  this  principle  the  Coffee  fhould 
not  be  bruifed  till  all  is  got  in,  unlefs  neceffity  fhould 
compel  it,  or  there  fhould  be  fome  interval  in  the 

gathering  i. 
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gathering  ;  in  this  cafe  it  may  be  turned  to  account  ; 
for  fometimes  the  firft  Coffees  are  the  flneft  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  they  are  not  fo  long  fubjed  to  accidents  ; 
but  nothing  fhould  be  omitted  to  dry  it  well,  and 
this  care  fhould  be  redoubled  when  it  is  to  be  bruif- 
ed,  for  new  Coffee  is  very  apt  to  change,  not  having 
had  fufficient  time  to  harden  ;  it  is  then  of  a  fine 
tranfparent  green,  which  may  deceive  the  beff  judge  : 
fo  that  though  it  appear  ever  fo  dry,  I  advife  thofc 
who  purchafe  it  to  expofe  fome  days  in  the  fun  before 
they  put  it  up,  as  its  quality  may  thereby  be  pre- 
ferved. 

f 

How  to  hrutfe  Coffee. 

Before  it  is  bruifed  it  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
fun  two  days  fucceffively,  and  begin  only  on  the 
third  when  the  fun  has  heated  it,  for  the  fined: 
Coffee  will  whiten  under  the  peftle,  if  it  has  not 
attained  that  degree  of  drynefs  which  it  requires,  and 
it  will  even  flatten.  In  a  word,  Coffee  cannot  be 
too  dry,  and  the  more  it  is  fo,  the  more  eafilv  it  is 
bruifed.  ^ 

Every  planter  performs  this  operation  differently, 
fome  in  a  mill,  others  in  a  trough,  and  others  in  a 
wooden  mortar.  I  fhall  not  determine  which  method 
is  to  be  preferred,  though  the  laff  feems  to  me  the 
mod:  eligible  ;  as  the  ftrokes  of  the  peftle  are  more 
certain  and  regular,  the  Coffee  is  lefs  liable  to  be 
broke  ;  and  lefsefcapes  the  operation  from  the  peftle, 
which  performs  it  quicker.  I  mean  this  with  refpcffl: 
to  Coflee  dried  in  parchment  ;  as  to  that  dried  in  the 
cherry  the  mill  and  the  trough  are  better  calculated 
for  it  ;  for  as  it  is  harder  to  bruife,  it  requires  harder 
ftrokes. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  fun’s  heat  commences,  the  negroes 
begin  their  work  ;  they  are  ranged  two  by  two  at  each 
„,ortar  ;  each  having  a  peltle  nr  his  hand,  ftnke 
regularly,  and  alternately  after  each  other  •  by  tl 
mfans  the  Coffee  is  divefted  of  its  parchment  and 
its  pellicle,  from  which  it  feparates  without  much 
troSile,  as  fifteen  negroes  may  bruife  two  hundred 
weight  a  day.  The  facility  with  which  ^is  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  evinces  the  expence  of  a  mill  is  iu- 
perfluous  ;  though  thofe  who  ufe  one,  may  employ 
their  negroes  elfewhere  ;  but  this  is  a  trifling  advan- 
taee.  Oftentation  is  more  concerned  than  ceconomy  ; 
yet  a  rich  [planter  ihould  have  a  complete  manu^ 

faüure. 


Hovd  to  winnow  Coffee* 

Whilft  fome  are  employed  in  bruifing,  others  are 
engaged  in  winnowing  ;  there  is  alfo  a  third  mill 
that  performs  this  operation,  and  which  is  very  ufe- 
ful,  particularly  when  there  is  no  wind,  which  is  not 
often  the  cafe  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  not  high  enough, 
the  mill  is  then  of  great  utility,  and  cleans  the  Coffee 
infinitely  better  than  the  common  wind  j  for  be- 
fides  its  clearing  away  the  dull  and  the  pulverized 
parchment,  it  alfo  purges  it  of  the  fmall  gravel,  to 
which  it  is  fubjea,  calling  afide  the  Coffee  that  had 
cfcaped  the  peftle,  as  well  as  that  v/hich  is^  fpht.  A 
fecret  has  even  been  lately  difeovered  of  uniting  thefe 
three  mills  together,  and  they  are  ernployed  in  thefe 
three  different  works  by  means  of  a  horfe  or  a  mule  : 
fo  much  does  this  manufa^ure  each  day  approach 

nearer  to  perfeaion.  ^  „  t 

After  the|  Coffee  has  been  winnowed  and  culled 
from  all  that  was  defeaive  in  it,  it  is  again  ex** 
pofed  to  the  fun  till  towards  noon,  when  the  fun 

darts  his  flrongeft  rays,  it  is  then  put  burning  hot 

into 
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into  calks,  which  are  well  covered  over.  This  pre¬ 
caution  is  neceffary  ;  it  hardens  its  grain,  flops  the 
pores,  and  renders  it  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  impref- 
fiorisofthe  air,  and  reftores  it  toits  primitive  co. 
lour,  which  the  fun  had  tarniflied.  It  fhould  re¬ 
main  five  or  fix  days  ip  this  fituation  :  it  fhould  then 
be  expofed  one  day  more  to  the  fun  for  the  laft  ope¬ 
^  After  fo  many  preparations,  and  every  thing  be¬ 
ing  done  to^  bring  it  to  perfeaion,  we  fhould  be 
deceived  in  imagining  it  was  out  of  all  danger  i  it 
always  retains  a  certain  fait,  by  which  it  dilates 
with  the  leaft  humidity,  and  is  rendered  flex¬ 
ible,  fpots  and  becomes  totally  white.  In  contra£l;ing 
this  humidity  all  its  oil  evaporates.  Wherefore  the 
dried;  place  fhould  be  chofen  for  it  ;  and  the  planters 
do  not  bruife  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  fure  of 
a  vent  for  it,  and  no  more  at  once  than  they  can 
-convey,  that  they  may  run  no  rifles.  They  alfo  take 
care  not  to  bruife  it  in  a  moift  feafon. 

Produce  of  Coffee, 

We  calculate  the  produce  of  our  revenues  by  the 
number  of  layers,  which  we  fuppofe  will  produce  g 
pound  of  Coffee  each.  Some  produce  much  more» 
and  others  far  lefs  ;  this  then  is  upon  an  average  near 
the  mark  ;  obferving  that  we  do  not  include  thofe 
which  have  produced  four  crops  j  fo  that  when,  with 
a  hundred  head  of  negroes,  a  planter  produces  a 
hundred  thoufand  weight  of  Coffee,  and  the  plantation 
is  kept  in  good  order,  he  has  no  reafon  to  complain. 
How  many  negroes  upon  their  iirft  arrival  in  the 
country  perifh  before  they  have  done  any  kind  of 
fervice  to  their  mafterj  and  who  fall  dead  upon  being 
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taken  out  of  the  fhip,  as  foon  as  they  fet  foot  on  fhore  ! 
What  dreadful  havock  doth  epidemical  diforders  make 
among  a  fet  of  negroes.  The  fmall-pox  from  time 
to  time  makes  {hocking  ravages,  colds,  fluxions  of 
the  {fomach,  with  the  yaws,  and  the  various  ftages 
of  the  venereal  diforder,  are  but  too  often  the  attend¬ 
ant  upon  fuch  a  libertine  life  as  theirs.  There  fcarce 
paffes  a  day  in  the  year  when,  among  a  great  number 
of  negroes,  there  are  not  ten  or  twelve  at  the  hof- 
pital  *  ;  and  when  colds  are  frequent,  it  is  impoffible 
to  limit  the  number. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  their  revenues 
are  pretty  confiderable,  when  they  have  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  ;  but  if  we  compare  profit  and  lofs,  much 
to  be  taken  off:  then  there  arefome  fevere  flrokes,  that 
cannot  be  parried  by  all  human  forefight.  I  {hall 
give  one  example  that  recently  occurred  to  a  planter 
at  Dondon  :  he  fet  out  with  a  Cotfee  plantation  and 
fixteen  negroes  ;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months, 
when  he  faw  a  pretty  number  of  trees  producing 
CoiFee,  he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  a  fingle  negro, 
the  other  fifteen  being  dead  in  fo  fliort  a  fpace  of 
time  ;  if  he  had  fufficient  time  to  have  reaped  any 
advantage  from  his  plantation,  he  might  have  had 
fome  refource  ;  but  this  not  being  the  cafe,  he  was 
obliged  to  a6l  boldly  ;  this  was  to  fell  his  plantation, 
in  order  to  produce  fome  money,  and  to  make  another 
fettlement  in  a  diftant  part.  I  {hall  quote  only  this 
fîngle  example,  though  it  may  be  eafily  imagined 
there  are  many  fimilar. 

The  Makandalifts  have  furnifhed  fulficient  proofs 
of  this,  and  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  moft  incre¬ 
dulous.  I  fliall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  frequent  re- 

*  Each  planter  has,  or  ought  to  have,  an  hofpital  on  his 
plantation  to  lodge  the  fick. 

volutions 
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Tolutions  and  accidents  from  fire,  '  which  are  but 
too  frequent  in  a  country,  where  the  greateft  part  of 
the  houfes  confifl  only  of  wood,  and  are  thatched  ; 
fuch  an  accident  often  abforbs  three  years  profits. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  general  idea  of  thefe  two 
manufadlures  :  if  any  circumflances  have  efcaped 
me,  they  arc  of  fo  little  confequence,  that  they  are 
fcarce  worth  attention.  It  is  true,  that  frequent  ex¬ 
perience  may  produce  fome  new  difcoveries  ;  and  if 
any  fhould  reach  my  knowledge,  I  fliall  take  a  par¬ 
ticular  pleafure  in  communicating  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  if  they  are  interefting.  The  indulgence  that  has 
been  fhewnme  in  the  favourable  reception  of  my  firft 
Efiay  upon  the  Indigo  Manufadiiure,  excited  me  to 
undertake  that  upon  Coffee  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  my 
charadler  of  a  planter  has  had  fome  fhare  in  my  fuc- 
cefs,  and  that  the  fame  indulgence  would  not  have 
been  fliewn  a  learned  writer.  If  any  faults  have  efcaped 
me,  they  are  at  leafl  excufeable  in  a  man  who  is  no 
,  fcholar  ;  and  if  the  fimplicity  of  my  ftile  diminifhes 
'  the  value  of  the  work,  this  wdll,  at  leaft,  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  truth  that  reigns  throughout.  I  re¬ 
late  nothing  upon  the  hearfay  of  others.  My  refi« 
deuce  for  thirty-eight  years  upon  the  fpot,  hath  fur- 
niflied  fuch  experience  as  cannot  be  queftioned. 


Eud  of  the  Treatise  upon  Coffei. 
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CONCLUSION  of  the  WO  R  K, 


by  way  of 

SUPPLEMENT. 


IDO  not  flatter  myfelf  that  1  fhall  meet  with  general 
approbation  in  this  fupplement  to  the  foregoing 
rneiTioifs,  as  I  certainly  fhall  not  pleafe  fuch  perfons  as 
work  upon  different  principles  from  thofe  laid  down 
here.  Neither  do  I  propofe  myfelf  as  a  model  to  be 
followed  throughout,  as  the  narrow  limits  of  my 
genius  may  eafily  be  traced  ;  wherefore  I  am  not  fo 
prefumptuous  as  to  fancy  I  am  infallible  in  all  my 
propofitions  ;  and  if  my  opinions  fhould  appear  too 
dogmatical,  this  is  rather  the  ehe£t  of  my  zeal  than 
felf-admiration.  In  a  word,  if  I  rifk  any  thing,  the 
advantage  will  not  be  on  my  fide,  but  for  thofe  who 
have  difcernment  fufficient  to  extraft  what  is  valuable, 
and  to  rejed  the  fuperfluous.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
imagined  the  caco'éthes  (cribendi  has  feized  me,  and 
from  an  indilcreet  zeal Thave  rendered  myfelf  tedious: 
but  even  in  this  cafe  I  could  find  fome  confolation,  if, 
at  the  fame  time  they  think  my  produdion  tirefome, 
they  reap  fome  profit  from  it.  1  his  is  my  objed, 
however  harfh  or  inporred  my  ftile  may  be  adjudg¬ 
ed-  If  this  fhould  be  my  lot,  I  fli all  remind  the  rea¬ 
der,  I  only  promifed  to  inflrud,  and  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  him.  ^  1  ,  r 

In  this  Conclufion  I  propofe  to  lay  down  fome 

maxims  relative  to  the  prefervation  of  negroes,  a  cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance  attended  with  a  clear  profit  to  the  planter  • 

and  notwithftandingthepiaure  I  have  juft  Jiven  of 

left  intlSfer-^  ^'«'ering,  we  are  not  the 

e.s  inteiefted  m  taking  care  of  them,  as  appears  from 

the  calculation  I  have  juft  made.  I  would,  therefore 
propofe  to  the  ftewari,  to  take  fpecfal  care  nevS  to 
be  in  rvant  of  vegetables.  Perhaps  he  wi.I  fay.  the 
fcafon  will  not  fuffer  their  being  planted;  to^thisl 
anUver,  that  it  is  only  necelTary  to  have  fome  good 
caftada,  banans,  and  yams,  which  grow  throughout 
the  year,  m  defpite  of  the  greateft  drought.  The  yams 
w  rich  are  planted  m  May,  June,  and  July,  cannot 
lail  ot  a  lufticient  quantity  of  rain  ;  as  to  the  other 
two  vegetables;,  they  will  grow,  let  them  have  never 
lo  ittle  of  It.  This  is  an  eftabiifhed  principle  that 
will  admit  of  no  objeaion,  the  application  of  which 
enables  us  to  nourilli  well  our  negroes,  and  they  be« 
coming  therefrom  robuft  and  flout,  entitle  us  to  the 
fervices  they  can  perform  in  that  fituation,  which, 
however,  we  are  too  apt  to  over-rate.  1  he  flew- 
ard,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  general,  begin  by 
making  an  exad  inventory  of  the  negroes,  and,  by 
too  frequent  an  error,  calculate  a  revenue  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  number  :  he  from  thence  concludes, 
that  he  may  boldly  undertake  fuch  works  as  the  nuni- 
bei  of  his  negroes  can  perform ,  but  overlooks  the  many 
avocations  they  mufl  engage  in.  In  the  wafliing- 
days  three  or  four  black  women  are  employed,  which 
is  the  cafe  every  week.  Negroes  are  engaged  in  dig¬ 
ging  caflada.  Then  negroes  mufl  be  fent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  works,  an  endlefs  employment.  In  which  the  Tick 
cannot  engage,  when  perhaps  three  or  four  in  a 
may  fall  ill,  and  many  more  muft  be  employed  m 
various  works,  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
be  tedious  :  in  the  mean  while  the  main  objeéls  are 
negledled,  -the  plantation  is  not  properly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  and  the  planter  mufl  neceflarily  complain. 
He  will  confider  his  fie  ward  as  an  ignorant  fellow, 

F  2  when 
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when  his  only  fault  arifes  from  an  error  in  c^^ula- 
tion.  He  reckoned  upon  fifty  negroes,  and  Ihoulcl 
have  built  only  upon  forty  (as  there  are  always  tome 
ailing,  either  through  age  or  infirmity)  :  there  aie 
moreover  a  number  of  negro  nurfes,  who  lofe  a  fouith 
part  of  the  day.  Wherefore  confider  all  thefe  circum- 
Aances,  and  of  courfe  a  tenth  part  of  your  negroes 
may  fafely  be  computed  ufelefs. 

How  the  new  Negroes  Jhould  he  go  uerned* 

This  is  an  objedl  that  requires  much  attention. 
Thefe  negroes  are  more  capricious  than  thole  that 
are  trained,  and  want  a  difcipline  of  a  very  different 
kind,  and  more  moderation.  It  is  neceffary  they 
fiiould  have  fome  days  of  repofe  to  reftore  tl^m  from 
the  fatigues  of  their  voyage  ;  and  the  fteward  fhould  be 
particularly  careful  to  provide  beforehand  a  quantity 
of  provifions  of  all  kinds,  proportioned  to  the  nurn- 
ber  of  negroes  expected.  I  lay  they  fliould  be  amp  y 
provided  for,  as  they  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
infatiable  gluttons.  They  fhould  be  fed  wi 
meat  at  firfi,  left  they  fhould  take  a  diflafte  to  ve¬ 
getables  :  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  tor 
to  this  difgufl  fuccccds  thole  ’  diforders  which  are 

frequently  fatal.  ^  •  -l  *  • 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim,,  that  it  is 

neceffary  to  have  provifions  of  ail  kinds.  In  fact, 
thefe  new  negroes  are  foon  dilgufted  with  the  mne 
forts  of  eatables  ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  a  change  they 
turn  fulky  and  dull,  and  hence  defertion^  may  be 
expedted^.  Sometimes  they  take  to  eating  eaith 

*  When  they  defert  they  moftly  take  refuge  in  the  woods 
and  caves,  where  they  live  by  rapine.  Some  of  them  are 
fomuch  difpofed  this  way,  that  no  puniftiment  can  deter 
them,  wherefore  nothing  but  heavy  chains  can  prove  effec- 
tual?  This  method  of  chaftifing  has  often  wrought  afalu- 
tary  reformation. 
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and  infe£ls,  v/hich  bring  on  incurable  diforders  tbat 
terminate  only  with  life. 

They  fliould  frequently  bathe,  during  their  firft 
leifure  days,  as  well  to  keep  them  clean  as  to  relax 
them.  Some  means  fhould  alfo  be  formed  to  ex- 
hilirate  them  and  make  them  forget  the  yoke  of 
flavery  they.a.re  going  to  embrace,  and  which  they 
fiiould  be  made  to  prefer  to  the  free  ftate  from  whence 
they  came,  which  is  frequently  very  wretched. 
A'  pipe  and  tobacco,  a  new  drefs,  confifting  of  a 
fliirt  and  waiftcoat  of  coarfe  cloth,  fhould  be  given 
them,  which  make  them  fancy  themfelves  the  hap- 
piefl  of  men.  Ambition  once  baniflied  from  their 
thoughts,  their  ideas  are  all  concentered  in  the  wants 
of  animal  life:  it  is  not,  therefore,  aftonhhing,  if 
they  think  themfelves  happy  at  fo  cheap  a  rate.  They 
fhould  be  fparingly  worked  at  firft,  and  not  at 
nights  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  fhould  be  exempted  from 
night-work,  which  the  veterans  perform,  at  lead 
for  the  three  firft  months,  when  their  work  is,  by 
degrees,  infenfibly  increafed.  That  they  may  not 
be  difgufted,  fome  care  fhould  be  paid  to  the  drefllng 
of  their  vidluals,  which  fhould  be  given  out  to  the 
negroes  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  fhould  be 
watched  that  they  diftribute  them  equally,  for  the 
firft  fix  weeks  5  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  kind  of 
émulation  for  work,  they  fhould  be  provided  with 
their  little  furniture,  fuch  as  a  kettle  and  a  canaris^ 
or  large  pipkin  :  if  the  planter  is  liberal,  to  thcfe  may 
be  added  a  hen  and  a  little  fucking  pig  for  their  be¬ 
ginning.  A  glafs  of  brandy  fhould  alfo  now  and  then  be 
diftribiited  to  them,  which  enlivens  them  i  but  there 
is  a  manner  of  doing  all  this — they  fliould  be  given 
to  underftand,  they  muft  deferve  all  thefe  boun¬ 
ties  by  their  aftiduity  at  work.  If  theie  be  any, 
lazy  negroes  among  them,  which  is  very  frequent, 
they  fhould  be  deprived  of  all  thefe  benefadfions  :  by 

this  means  emulation  will  be  fpurred  in  fome,  and 

F  'î  others 
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others  will  frequeiltly  become  laborious  to  defervc 
the  fame  reward  from  their  mailer  ;  let  this  be  ob- 
lerved  in  all  the  liberalities  you  fhew  to  themi, 
not  to  make  a  confiant  pra6lice  of  them,  other- 
wife  they  will  confider  themi  as  their  due,  or  at  lead 
that  they  very  richly  deferved  them  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  abufe  your  indulgence,  feverity 
Ihould  be  ufed  to  bring  themi  to  their  duty  ;  by  thefe 
means  you  will  produce  good  fubjecls,  and  will  not 
be  expofed  to  the  loiTes  fuflained  by  many  planters, 
who  often  lofe  five  out  of  ten.  The  fleward  fliould 
therefore  conflantly  enforce  his  orders,  and  admit  of 
no  relaxation  j  he  fhould  carefully  prevent  their  being 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  old  negroes,  who  are  fre^ 
quently  well  pleafed  to  take  upon  them  the  care  of 
the  new  ones,  to  make  them  their  fervants,  by  putting 
them  to  the  mod  laborious  work,  which  immediately 
difgufls  the  newcomers,  who  are  extremely  delicate 
with  refpedl  to  being  commanded  or  ill-treated  by  a 
‘ellow-negro  ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  they  affec-f 
tionately  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  a  white. 

The  fleward  fliould  alfo  be  careful  that  the  cbigar  f 
does  not  lay  hold  of  the  negroes  ;  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
negledl  this  objedl  :  thofe  who  are  thus  affedled,  fall 
into  a  fhocking  languid  date,  and  nothing  but  the 
cleanlinefs  I  recommended  can  prevent  them  being 
attacked  by  this  infedl. 

It  is  fcarce  conceivable  bow  much  thefe  new  ne¬ 
groes  try  your,  patience  ;  they  will  frequently  want 
corredlion,  and  yet  in  thefe  cafes  you  fliould  ufe  no¬ 
thing  but  indulgence  towards  them  ;  you  mud  repeat 
the  fame  thing  a  hundred  times,  and  difcriniinate  be¬ 
tween  thofe  v\i’ho  err  through  malice  and  ignorance  : 
to  the  latter  you  fhould  be  merciful,  and  fevere  to 

* 

-f  This  is  a  fmall  infe6t,  that  penetrates  into  the  fiefh^ 
and  does  great  harm  when  |iot  fpeedily  extracted. 

the 
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tîie  other,  who  become  good  fuhjedls  merely  by  dint 
of  correftion  ;  lenity  to  the  former  prodùces  all  you 
can  defire  :  but  the  number  of  them  is  very  fmali 
compared  to  the  others  ;  wherefore,  though  you 
fliould  rather  be  inclined  towards  mercy,  you  are 
frequently  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  rigour  :  this  will 
prevail,  and  good  negroes  have  more  frequently  been 
made  through  fear,  than  by  an  ill-judged  clemency 
towards  fuch  perverfe  difpolitions.  You  ihould 
reckon  a  year’s  apprenti celhip  for  each  new  negro,  be^ 
fore  he  can  yield  you  thofe  fervices  that  you  expert  : 
during  this  period  you  fhould  reckon  their  work  in 
the  general  account,  for  if  you  increafe  your  vrork 
upon  the  reinforcement  of  fuch  a  young  beginner, 
you  will  lind  your  miftake  and  be  the  dupe  of  your 
own  calculation-. 


What  relates  to  the  veteran  Negroes. 

Having  thus  difmiffed  the  new-comers,  we  flralh 
now  return  to  the  veterans,  in  order  to  define  them. 
Thefe  are  acquainted  with  the  work  they  fhould  per¬ 
form,  and  they  only  require  being  kept  at  it  ;  if 
they  fhould  relax,  they  fhould  be  brought- to  by  chafi 
tifement:  this  is  the  moll  certain  method  ;  but  it 
fhould  always  be  proportioned  to  the  negled  or 
crime.  For  inflance,  drunkennefs,  which  is  the  fource 
of  quarrelling,  flmuld  be  rigoroufly  puniflied  in  its 
infancy,  in  order  to  extirpate  it,  and  prevent  all  do- 
mellic  quarrels.  If  any  negro  complains  agamft 
-notherh  is  your  part  to  determine,  and  dojuftice 
io  Se  ^ggHekd  ;  "Lut  this  fl.ould  always  be  done 
with  the  utmofl  impartiality  ;  and  if  they  fhould 
both  in  fault,  they  fhould  both  fuffer  punifliment 
they  merit,  and  they  will  be  both  fatrs  e  ,  w  1 
feeds  of  difcord  are  exterminated.  Such  is  the  Ipirit 

©f  a  negro. 

F  4. 
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Here  follows  a  proportion  that  will  not  be  relifhed 
by  every  planter,  as  they  do  not  all  equally  under- 
fland  their  refpedlive  intereft.  For  my  part,  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  think  it  a  good  prin¬ 
ciple. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  two  hours  work  is  not 
an  advantage  ;  yet  1  am  going  to  prove  the  contrary, 
without  advancing  a  paradox.  It  will  eafdybe  perceived 
that  I  mean  to  fupprefs  all  night  work.  I  fhall  firff 
alk,  if  a  negro  who  has  performed  a  good  day’s  work, 
does  not  require  reft  all  night,  inftead  of  retrenching  a 
fourth  part  of  it  in  work,  whilft  another  fourth  is  taken 
up  in  preparing  and  dreffing  vidluals.  Scarce  is  he  gone 
to  reft  before  day-break  appears,  and  he  muff  rife, 
at  a  time  when  two  hours  mifapplied  in  watching 
would  have  repaired  all  the  fatigues  of  the  preced-- 
ing  day,  with  which  he  is  ftill  overwhelmed.  He 
miift  now  go  to  work — but  where  is  his  vigour  ?  and 
if  he  continues  to  go  on  fo  every  day,  muft  not  his 
itrength  foon  be  exhaufted  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed  thefe 
people  .are  made  of  brafs,  and  that  inceffant  labour 
will  not  deftrov  them  ?  Such  then  are  the  fruits  of 
working  at  night  :  lefs  work  done  in  the  day-time, 
and  the  negroes  falling  to  decay  ;  whereas  a  negro 
that  has  had  his  proper  reft,  and  is  .full  of  vigour, 
in  the  day-time,  and  continues  robuft,  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  or  at  Jeaft  this  was  the  cafe  formerly  :  but 
at  prefent  they  are  invalids  at  thirty  or  forty.  The 
planters  will  tell  you,  they  have  earned  the  price  of 
others  ;  be  it  fo,  ’tis  certain,  however,  we  find  it  often 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  number  of  our  flaves. 

This  objedlion  will  perhaps  be  anfwered,  that  by 
employing  them  at  night  you  prevent  them  going  a- 
broad  j  but  this  is  impoffible,  if  they  are  refolved 

upon 
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upon  it.  In  this  cafe,  from  double  fatigue  *,  they 
will  be  flill  lefs  able  the  next  day  to  do  their  duty, 
than  him  who  has  only  amufëd  himfelf  in  walking  ; 
and  if  the  planters  were  careful  in  allotting  every  one  a 
female,  their  rendezvous  would  be  lefs  frequent,  and 
.  another  advantage  would  refult  from  it,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  offspring,  which  would  repay  with  ufury 
the  lofs  ot  the  old  negroes. 

The  fleward  fhould  be  careful  to  guard  the  negroes 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  and  have  little 
thatched  houfes  at  proper  diftances  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  rain.*  How  lamentable  it  is  to  fee  negroes 
who  have  no  cloaths  to  cover  their  nakednefs,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather  and  the  night 
eolds,  without  a,  covering,  extended  upon  a  couple 
_of  planks,  by  the  fide  of  a  little  fire  of  cow-dung  for 
want  of  fuel,  and  which  cannot  communicate  heat 
fufficient  to  warm  their  bellies  and  ftomach.  A  little 
humanity  does  not  fpoil  a  negro  :  befides,  if  he  a- 
bufes  it, ,  the  remedy  I  have .  already  pointed  out . 
is  eafy. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  health,  than 
being  cordtantly  in,  the  rain.  Wherefore  a  glafs  of. 
brandy  fliould  not  be  refufed  a  negro,  whofe  vigour 
has  been  hurt  by  cold  ;  do  not  let  him  make  a  cuftorn 
.of  drinking  brandy,  and  you  rifle  nothing  ;  the  ap- 
j)rehenfion  of  fpoiling  a  negro  fhould  not  prevent  our 
affording  him  affiflance  in  time  of  need  :  if  he  has  . 
an  inclination  for  drink,  it  is  eafy  to  prevent  it. 

Ï  might  expatiate  flill  farther  upon  this  matter  ;  but  ' 
left  I  fhould  tire  the  reader,  I  have  only  laid  before  him  * 

*  Hence  arife  fluxions  of  the  flomach,  which  are  fo  com- 
.jnon  from  thefe  meetings  and  vigils  j  for  far-the  greater  ^ 
part  of  negroes  perifh  from  diforders  of  the  lungs. 

Vs 
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what  was  advantageous  and  ufefuL  The  objecTs; 
which  I  have  difcufled,  and  which  I  have  invefti- 
gated  by  dint  of  great  experience,  will  fecure  me 
from  reproach  and  criticifm  upon  this  occafion.  I 
am  fenfible  that  every  one  has  not  the  faculty  of  in- 
flru£ling  and  pleafing  at  the  fame  time,  But  if  the 
reader  fhould  not  be^pleafed,  he  will  at  leaft  be  in- 
ftru(Ted  ;  if,  indeed,  I  Ihould  have  hit  his  tafte  in 
both  refpedls,  the  luckier  for  me,  the  better  for  him. 

- — I  fhall  then  completely  have  attained  the  obje£l  I 
bad  in  view. 


(  107  ) 


^he  Jîngular  '  Mefamorphojts  of  an  InfeB 
called  the  Mahocat. 

I  Doubt  not  but  the  pbænomenon,  of  which  I  am 
going  to  write,  wi,li  be  confidered  by  many  as 
fabulous,  and  I  muft  naturally  acknowledge,  that* I 
fhould  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  if  I  were  not  con- 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  by  the  indubitable  tefti- 
mony  of  feeing  and  feeling  It  is  true  that  this  is 
fuch  a  prodigy,  that  it  feems  equally  to  fliock  truth 
and  good  fenfe  ;  it  is  neverthelefs  a  truth  I  can  atteft. 
This  animal  is  a  worm,  quite  white,  about  the  lize 
of  one’s  thumb  ;  its  head  is  very  dark  brown,,  or 
black,  with  two  rows  of  feet  under  the  belly;  it  is 
ufually  very  fat,  and  its  ildn  is  fo  fine  that  it  is 
tranlparent.  This  is  the  fame  infefl  as  is  called  at 
Martinico  the  palmift-worm,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland  eat  with  pleafure  ;  though  in  my  opinion 
its. figure  is  fufficiently  difgufiing  ;  but  when  antipa.'™ 
thies  are  furmounted,  every  thingis  good.  I  found 
one  of  thefe  mahocats  in  an  old  trunk  of  a  tree,  that 
had  been  rotten  for  fome  years  ;  the  animal  was  petri¬ 
fied,'  of  the  confiftency  of  a  pummice-ftone,  full  of 
pores  ;  it  was  no  v/ay  damaged  ;  each  of  its  feet  as 
well  as  its  beard,  were  furnilhed  with  roots  of  five 
or  fix  lines  in  length,  forming  branches  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  branches  of  a  flag’s  horn;  it  had  noti 
yet  any  trunk  or  branches  ;  but  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  were 
formed.  I  attentively  infpeffed  this  animal,  when 
my  negro-commander  carne  up  to  me  :  furprifed  as 
he  was  at  my  aflonifliment,  he  made  me  compre¬ 
hend,  that  what  I  faw  was  nothing  but  the  efleff  ot 
nature  ;  that  he  had  feen  feveral  in  his  country  be¬ 
come  fhrubs  three  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
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fembled  a  plant  which  he  inftantly  fhewed  me,  and 
which  approaches  pretty  near  to  a  walnut-tree. 

Let  naturalifbs  confult  the  principles  of  their  fyftem 
upon  fo  ftrange  a  phænomenon,  in  whofe  hands  I 
leave  its  inveftigation  ;  being  contented  with  admir¬ 
ing  it,  and  carrying  home  the  animal,  where  feveral 
have  contemplated  it  :  but  having  put  it  in  a  tin 
box,  one  of  my  children,  about  four  or  five  years  old, 
had  the  curiofity  to  take  up  the  box  in  my  abfence, 
and  lofe  the  animal.  I  then  greatly  regretted  having 
poftponed  the  defign  I  propofed,  of  having  the  figure 
of  it  drawn.  If  the  reader  fhould  have  any  fufpicion 
concerning  the  certainty  of  the  fa6t,  I  beg  he  will 
refleft  one  moment  upon  the  fincerity  that  reigns 
throughout  my  work,  and  he  will  be  of  opinion  that 
I  would  not  have  concluded  it  with  a  falfity,  which, 
fo  far  from  embellifhing,  would  have  disfigured  it. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

Relative  io  feveral  Letters  addrejfed  to  the  jduthor^  con-- 

cerning  the  Opinions  occofwned  by  his  Work, 

Ik Y  little  lucubrations  having  produced  various 
letters,  I  thought  I  fhould  not  difpleafe  my 
readers  by  communicating  fome  of  them  at  the  end 
of  thefe  memoirs.  One  writer  among  the  reft  has 
thought  proper  to  condemn  my  obfervations  upon  the 
Culture  of  Coffee,  in  fubftituting  his  own,  which  fte 
judges  better.  I  think  I  have  anfwered  his  objedfions 
in  a  manner  to  convince  him,  that  they  ought  not  to 
alter  my  opinion.  But  this  difquifition  I  fhall  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  the  impaitial  reader,  which  fliali 
•determine  on  whofe  fide  reaion  lies. 
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Fort  Dauphin,  April  lo,  174g. 

O  1  K, 

^  could  not  have  conferred  a  greater  pleafure 
on  me,  than  by  the  gratification  I  have  received 
from  the  fequel  of  your  Complete  Indigo-maker  ;  I 
have  read  the  whole  with  infinite  fatisfaâîon*  Tho® 
my  works  are  not  liable  to  all  the  inconveniencies  that 
you  have  fo  judicioufly  depidfed  in  your  book,  I  can¬ 
not  help  profiting  from  the  inefiimable  and  well  written; 
contents.  It  cannot  fad  pleafing  both  our  planters* 
and  men  of  letters  ;  the  firft,  by  the  ufeful  inftruc- 
tions  they  will  derive  from  it  ;  and  the  fécond,^  by  the 
fcnfe  and  the  fhrewdnefs  of  your  obfervations.  Your 
Ilyle  is  delicate  ;  truth  is  not  ohfcured  by  difgufting, 
hdfions  ;  every  thing  is  clear  and  and  di6tated  by  rea-. 
fon.  The  judgment  of  one  of  our  fatyrical  poetSg, 
a  great  mafter  in  the  art  of  writing,  may  with  juftice 
be  applied  to  you,. 

Qmne  tuUt  punSfum^  qui  m^cuk  utile  dulci  ; 

“  He  (fays  Horace)  will  always  carry  the  prize 
who  can  blend  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.” 

Such,  fir,  is  my  opinion  of  your  work,  and  which^, 
I  imagine,  wdll  coincide  with  the  feniiments  of  all 
men  of  fenfe  ;  my  fuffrage  is  but  of  little  confequencc 
to  a  man  like  you,  whofename  alone  is  a  fufficient  elo- 
gium  :  but  I  always  glory  in  acknowledging  merits 
wlTerever  I  find  it,  and  being  its  confiant  admirer. 

I  am,  with  all  pofiible  friendfhip  and  efteem. 

Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

(Signed)  G  AU  HON, 


Jnfwet 
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Anfwer, 

SIR, 

YOU  are  very  liberal  when  you  cbufe  to  pay  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  your  friends,  or  thofe  you  honour 
with  your  efteem..  As  I  dared  not  rank  myfelf  among 
the  number,  of  the -former,,  you  will,  I  hope,  allow 
me  to  flatter  myfelf  that  I  hold  fome  rank  among  the 
latter.  In  this  belief.!  (hall  .adl  with  my  ufual  frank- 
nefs,  and  will  ingenuoufly  acknowledge,  that  the 
abundant  praife  you  beflow  upon  my  little  eflay 
would  appear  to,  me  fomewhat  fufpicious,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  novelty  has  a  right  to  pleafe  every  ., 
where  :  it  muft  necelTarily  have  made  a  ftrong  im-  - 
prelTion,  on  your  mind,  to  produce  elogiums  fo  far 
above  the  merit  of  the  work  j  but  it  is  fufficient 
to  be  honoured  with  your  efteem  to  obferve,  that  you  * 
ftudy  to  exalt  the  perfons  concerned,  as  well  as  their 
works.  For  my  part,  being  confcious  that  I  am  very 
diftant  from  that  perfedfion  you  are  pleafed  to  afcribe 
to  my  little  performance,  you  muft  not  be  furprifed 
at  the  flight  impreftion  the  favourable  opinion  you . 
have  conceived  of  it,  makes  upon  my  mind.  I  {hall 
not,  however,  now  omit  teftifying  how  fenfible  I  am 
of  your  politenefs,  and  the  obligations  conferred  upon  t 
me,  as  well  as  alluring  you  of  the  real  attachment 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

-  a(kpr.  II,  U49^^  Your’s,  &c.  M. 

Limonade,  June  15,  I75i»  - 

S  I  R, 

I  AM.  highly  fen  Able  of  your  attention,  and  thank.-. 
■  you  for  your  compiaifance,  in  fending  me  the  . 

Complete  ludigo-Maker.  I  have  read  it  with  plea- 

fure, 
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fure,  and  find  it  very  inftruaive.  It  muft,  doubt- 
lefs  be  very  ufeful  to  this  colony.  I  return  it  you  by 
the  bearer.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  moft  fincerely,^ 

SIR, 

Your’s,  &c. 

FRANCOIS  DE  LA  YIVIAUPi 


g  j  Mocha,  Jan.  ^6,  1758.;. 

I  Culture  of 

Coffee;  the  experience  you  have-  aci^uired  by 
thirty  years  praaice*,  does  not  fuffer  the  juftnefs  of; 
your  remarks  to  be  doubted  -,  but  as  fometbingmoro' 
than  mere  exaanefs  is  neçeffary,  permit  me  to  add  , 
my  remarks  to  yours-  I  imagine  you  are  exempted 
from  the  partiality  of  authors,  who  ate  apt  to  coiifider 
a  reader’s  obfervatlons  as  criticifms. 

The  utility  that  may  be  derived  front  your  work, 
will  induce  many  to,  tranfcribe  14  that  they  may  aL 
ways  have  an,  experiencedr  guide  at  hand  ;  they  may 
alfo  retrençh  or  increafe  it;  or, , perhaps,,  both  ;  but 
they  will  not  diminifh  the  glory,  you  have  acquired 
from  the  firft  notions  you  have  given  of  the  culture 
of  coffee,  Notwithftanding  the  ingratitude  of  Ame? 
ricanus  Yefpafius,,  towards  Chriftopher  Colmnbus, 


*  As  niy  little  treatife  upon  thç  Culture  of  Coffee,  ap- 
pep'ed  detached  from  the  Complete  Indigo- Maker  ;  and  as 
3t  is  there  mentioned  towards  the  end,  that  thirty  years  ex¬ 
perience  fhould' remove  every  doubt  concerning  the  obfer- 
vations,  made  upon  the  whole,  which  includes  the  two  trea- 
tifes,  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  fome  confuflon 
may  from  thence  arife,  with  refpedt  to  Coffee,  as  I  had 
fcarce  three  years  experience,  when  the  fancy  took  mç  of 
throwing  together  my  remarks  upon  that  head  for  the 
amufement  of  my  countrymen, 

th€ 
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the  remoteft  pofterity  will  be  fenfible  that  the  difco- 
very  of  America  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  latter.  I 
could  quote  other  examples,  but  your  modefty  would 
be  hurt  ;  and  we  will,,  therefore,  enter  upon  the 

Coffee  was  difcovered,  according  to  the  Maronite 
Taufla  Niceronne*,  by  the  prior  of  a  convent,  after 
he  had  been  informed  by  a  man  who  had  the  care  of 
fome  goats,  that  he  often  faw  his  herd  awake,  and 
leap  all  night.  This  information  from  the  fhep- 
herd  induced  the  prior  to  inake  an  eliay  upoii  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  grain  in  preventing  deep.  He  at  mil  uied 
^t,  to  prevent  the  monks  (who.  aie  naturally  lazy) 

deeping  at  matins.  r  n  ^ 

You  are  of  opinion,  fir,  that  a  plenty  of  Coft^ec 

would  greatly  reduce  its  price  ;  experience  would  in¬ 
duce  us  to  believe  that  this  could  not  happen.  About 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  fugar- works  ; 
fugar  was  then  -very  cheap  :  the  manufaHure  has  in- 
creafed,  and  the  price  alfo.  What  then  hath  occa- 
fioned  this  revolution  ?— the  intereft  of  commerce. 
At  that  time  twenty  (hips  were  fufficlent  to  furnilh 
the  necelTaries  this  colony  required,  and  export  its  < 
produce*  now  upwards  of  a  hundred  are  required 
for  the  town  of  the  Cape,  and  its  dependencies  :  a . 
greater  number  wiil  be  wanting  when  the  Coûtée  is 
produced  in  greater  quantities.  Fear  not  the  indu^ftry 
of  commerce  -,  if  the  mevchants  did  not  know  how 
to  difpofe  of  your  Coffee,  they  would  not  fend  for 
It.  Are  you  afraid  that  you  W'iil  want  mips  ,  if 
refledt  upon  the  advantage  derived  to  the  nation  from 
mariLehommerce,  your  apprehenfions  will  vamft. 

It  cannot  be  conceived  that  Coffee,  at  ten  fols,  will 
not  produce  above  fix  net  profit;  you  calr'ulate  the  ex- 
pence  at  two-hfths  ;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  io 


#  Vide  DiÊlionary  of  Trévoux. 
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much:  for .  example,  200  lb.  of  Coffee,  at  ten  fols 
pel  pound,  will  produce  100  livres  in  money. 

From  whence  dedud  the  expence  as  follows: 

Paffage  -  ,  . 

Commiffion,  at  2I  per  cent. 

A  horfe  two  days 

Two  facks,  at  36  fols  each,  which  1 
ufually  make  6  voyages  -  j  . 

The  expence  of  wainage  cannot  be  ? 
calculated  I  fuppofe  -  ji  ^  ^ 

- T——  12  15 

All  the  expences  paid,  there  remain  of)  « 
the  100 1.  .  ,  .  1  ^ 


s. 

0 

2 

JO 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

NoUy  A  livre  is  ten-pence  halfpenny  flerling. 

This  calculation  clearly  proves,  that  the  expences 
do  not  amount  to  a  feventh  part  ;  I  don’t  mean  to  con¬ 
clude  from  thence,  that  a  great  fortune  is  to  be  made; 
but  a  planter  may  live  as  well  as  a  fubflantial  tradef- 
man,  bring  up  his  family,  and  leave  his  heirs  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune. 

Though  the  root  of  the  Coffee  may  be  damaged, 
the  tree  will  not  perifh,  if,  as  foon  as  it  is  perceived 
to  turn  yellow,  it  is  cut  about  four  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  the  .fap  ifluing  no  further,  will  form  frefh 
branches  in  the  ûrü  trunk:  his  is  not,  however, 
without  exceptions  ;  for  if  the  flump  hath  no  branch 
or  twig  left  to  communicate  nourifhment,  it  will  pe¬ 
rifh  before  the  fap  has  formed  one 

After  the  Coffee  has  produced  four  crops  (which 
IS  kirown  by  the  fading  of  the  leaves)  and  there  is 
no  longer  plenty  of  fap,  the  tree  mult  be  cut  as 

above  : 
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above  :  what  rilk  is  there  ?  As  it  produces  no  longer^ 
it  is  better  to  have  a  chance  for  two  good  crops. 

Inftead  of  lopping  the  flowers,  fome  knots,  of 
flock  fhould  be  cut  off,  immediately  after  the  Coffee 
is  gathered,  and  the  fap  will  fpread  itfelf  in  ore  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  branches  that  remain,  and  make,  others 
grow,  which  fometimes  bear  fruit  the  fame  year,  it 
is  not  true  that  fmall  fruit  grows  only  on  old  trees,  ^it 
depends  much  on  the  foil  i  this  may  be  feen  in  tne 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  River,  where  the  ground 

is  very  light.  ^ 

You  imagine  that  the  water  which  remains  in  the* 

holes  produces  a  good  effeâ  :  but  you  have  not  e- 
termined  whether  you  mean  before  or  after  the  o  ee 

is  planted.  , 

Thofe  who  plant  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  have 

not,  doubtlefs,  good  ground  :  and  in  this  cafe,  when 
they  flop  their  Coffee^  at  the  height  of  about  five 

feet,  they  will  avoid  the  inconveniencies,,  that  you  ob- 

ierve  very  juffly.  ,  ,  ,  .  v 

The  maaner  of  digging  holes  vvith  a  louche!  is  to  he- 

preferred  in.  ftony  grounds,  as  it  clears  the  Itones. 
•which  would  otherwife  prevent  the  layer  from  pe¬ 
netrating.  Moreover,  the  iron  tool  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  depth  of  the  hole.  You  feem  mcined  to. 
prefer  planting  during  the  north  winds  the  frequent 
rains  feem  to  be  the  motives.  Our  fentiments  aie  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  I  fhould  always  prefer  planfang  from 

Auguft  ;  and  this  is  my  reafon.  Coffee  layers  ‘ 

in  April,  &c.  having  but  fourteen  months  W 
Auguft  of  the  fucceeding  year, 

their  blolfom,  cannot  produce,  much,  till  the  year 
after  ;  two  years  have  then  elapfed,  and  they  are  luf- 
ficiently  vigorous  to  bring  their  ftuit  to  maturity: 
whereas  Coffee  planted  at  the  end  of  the  yeaf ,  hav¬ 
ing  twenty  months  to  bloffom  m  to  the  time  of 
difeontinuing  in  the  fécond  year,  and  not 
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acquired  that  vigour  which  they  derive  from  asre, 
they  cannot  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity;  or  if  they 
do,  the  fap  IS  almoft  abforbed,  the  tree  becomes  fte- 

fometimes  periftes  in  the 
third  In  a  word,  if  I  were  to  plam  during  the 

nor.h  wii^s.  It  would  be  becaufe  I  could  not  do 

j  that  peafe,  rice,  and  maize  may 

be  planted  m  the  Coffee-grounds  ;  but  experience 
as  aug  t  me,  that  by  planting  nothing  we  fhould 
o  e  ter  ,  otir  lands  are  not  good  enough  to  nourilh 
10  many  things  at  once;  it  being  certainly  de- 

57^^^  ‘r  the  peas,  rice,  and  maize  gain:  be- 

1  es,^  It  there  were  no  vegetables  among  the  Coffee, 

V  e  i^ighu  weed  much  fafter  ;  and  if  vegetables  were 
planted  in  a  ground  fet  apart  for  themfelves,  they 
won  be  planted  nearer,  and  of  courfe  the  weeds 
could  not  injure  them. 

A  planter  who  has  listy  acres  of  land  well 
managed,  has  enough  to  work  upon  for  fifty  ' 
5^ars.  Suppofe  he  begins  with  twenty  negroes,  and 
that  he  clears  the  two  firfi:  years  ten  acres  ;  that  he 
plants  half  of  it  with  Coffee  ;  he  will  have  40,000 
layers  of  Coffee,  and  the  remainder  in  negroes  huts, 
vegetable  grounds,  and  favannahs  ;  let  him  then  clear 
every  other  year  a  Ipot  of  ground  to  plant  10,000 
layers  of  Coffee  and.  vegetables  :  let  him  religioufly 
obferve  this  rule,  and  he  wiil  certainly  have  land  fuf- 
ficient  for  upwards  offifty  years,  and  hisgrandfon  will 
find  it  fo 

When  there  is  any  blaffed  Coffee,  you  mull  fhake 
the  tree  before  you  begin  to  gather,  otherwife  a  great 
deal  muff  be  culled:  if,  bo\vever,  there  is  any  good 
Coffee  among  the  blaffed,  and  the  crop  fhould  not 
be  plentiful,  it  fhould  be  gathered  firft  ;  but  I  know 
from  experience,  that  you  are  but  ill  requited  for 
the  time  thus  employed. 

Coffee  is  not  ripe  ail  at  once,  becaufe  it  does  not 
bloffom  all  together. 


I,  think 
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I  think  it  much  better  that  all  the  negroes  fliouM 
fliare  the  fatigue  every  night,  than  to  except  a  part,, 
whilftthe  others  are  at  reft  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion. 

If  Coffee  is  eafily  wafhed  by  being  fermented  all 
night,  it  will  wafh  ftill  more  eafily  by  letting  it  fer¬ 
ment  till  the  next  night  :  the  longer  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  the  gum  will  more  eafily  feparate  :  by  this  means 
the  negroes  will  have  no  occafion  to  rife  before  day,s 
which  is  a  very  material  obje£l* 

After  the  Coffee  is  winnowed,  it  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  ;  to  which  I  add,  as  it  is  not  entirely  cleared  of 
the  pellicle  which  adheres  too  clofely,,  it  fhould  be 
Ihut  up  quite  hot,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days  expofed  again  to  the  fun  ;  then  put  again  into, 
the  mortar,  the  pellicle  will  then  go  oft  more  re¬ 
gularly,  and  the  Coffee  become  infinitely  finer. 

Among  the  number  of  Coffee-trees  I  have  cut,  I 
have  found  fome  put  out  three  branches  at  each  knot  t 
in  the  fame  layers  others  have  only  two  branches.- 
Ï  ihouM  be  glad  to  have  this  accounted  for.. 

Such,  fir,  are  the  remarks  I  have  the  honour  tO' 
communicate  to  you  j  I  ihould  be  glad  to  be  near 
you,  to  profit  of  your  manner  of  cultivating  Coffee.. 
1  ftand  in  need  of  fo  great  a  mafter  i  but  the  diftance 
between  us  will  not  prevent  me  (with  your  leave) 
waiting  upon  you  for  inftrudlions.,  1  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  the  grealeft  confideration, 

G  R  A  I  M  P  R  E. 


S  I  R, 


Jnfwer, 
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TH  E  honour  of  your  correfpondence  would  have 
highly  flattered  me  two  years  ago,  when  my 

fight  was  perfe6l  ;  ftnce  then,  a  gutta  Jerena  has  fo 

for 
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far  debarred  me  of  it,  that  I  cannot  real!  an  j  writing-^ 
not  even  my  own,  writing  oniy  mechanicalJy,  and 
by  habit:  you  mufi;  not  therefore,  fir,  expect;  a  re« 
gular  anfwer  to  your  obfervations,  which  require 
ïbme  attention,  and  more  particularly  the  benefit  of 
the  eyefight  :  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  en¬ 
gage  yourfelf,  you  may  honour  me  with  a  vifit 
when  I  may  perhaps,  explain  to  you  viva  voce^  what  * 
you  defire  me  to  acquaint  you  with.  What  you  may 
learn  with  greater  certainty  is  the  perfect  efteem  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S  I  Pv, 

Your’s,  &C» 

E.  M, 

When  I  wrote  upon  the  Culture  of  Coffee,  I  had 
not  three  years  experience;  it  was  only  a  fequel  to 
the  Complete  Indigo-Maker,  and  to  fill  a  volume.  I 
am  fenfible  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  defcription, 
than  a  regular  treatife  ;  nor  did  I  intend  it  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  without  corredion  ;  but  man  propofes,  and  God 
difpofes  :  it  was,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  nothing 
but  a  fketch  lor  the  amufement  of  my  countrymen. 

J pofiîlve  Anfmr  to  the  Qbjeâïions  made  by  M,  Graimpré. 

S  I  R, 

TTAVING  fomewhat  recovered  my  fight  withm 
^  thefe  eighteen  months,  I  have  lately  perufed 
feveral  letters  I  found  in  a  corner  of  my  bureau,  and 
by  chance  one  of  your’s  ;  and  after  the  perufal,  find-: 
ing  myfelf  capable  of  partly  fatisfying  you,  I  made 
the  following  refledioiis  upon  your  obfervations. 

As  each  perfon  thinks  his  own  way  beft,  mine  can¬ 
not  chime  in  with  the  fentiments  of  every  one  ;  nor 
did  I  ever  exped  it  ;  which  may  be  eafily  compre¬ 
hended 
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hencled  in  the  llyle  of  my  little  uork,  and  particu- 
iarly  in  the  Culture  of  Coffee,  where  I  only  propofed 
my  opinion  with  fubroiffion  to  the  reader,  and  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  prefcribe  it  in  preference  to  others. 
I  had  not  three  years  experience,  as  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  obferve  to  you,  when  the  fancy  took  me 
of  throwing  my  remarks  upon  paper.  Whether  the 
original  has  been  mutilated,  I  know  not  ;  but  in  the 
copy  which  is  before  me,  I  find  fentiments  that  are 
not  agreeable  to  mine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  anfwer  precifely  to  your  obfervations  ;  and 
if  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  you,  fir,  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  it  is  becaufe  your  ideas  differ  from  mine,  or  that 
I  propofe  cenfuring  them. 

You  fet  out  with  acquainting  me  with  the  fabulous 
liiflorv  of  Coffee  difeovered  by  goats,  quoted  in  the 
Didfionary  of  Trévoux  ;  tho’  I  was  perhaps  acquainted 
with  this  ftory  before  you,  I  was  very  careful  how  I 
introduced  it  ;  though  it  might  happen  that  the  goats, 
by  the  attradlion  of  fruit  on  which  they  feafled  with 
pleafure,  were  the  firft  caufes  of  its  difeovery, 
but  that  the  prior  of  the  convent  fhouid  make  the 
trial  upon  his  monks  (fuppofing  them  lazy)  to  know 
the  virtues  of  Coffee  in  preventing  fleep,  appears  very 
fabulous. — Tell  me,  pray  fir,  how  he  prepared  it,  in 
order  to  know  immediately  the  effedfs,  at  a  time  he 
muft  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  fuch  a  berry  ? 

You  think  my  apprehenfions  are  groundlefs,  when 
I  fay  that  a  glut  of  Coffee  would  certainly  reduce  the 
price  :  experience  has  but  too  clearly  evinced  the 
danger,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  never  fee  Coffee 
again  fold  at  twenty  and  thirty  fols  a  pound,  as  it  was 
heretofore.  Whatever  you  may  fay  with  refpedf  to 
commerce,  this  manufadlure  is  but  a  fupplement  to 
the  others.  I  will,  however,  agree  with  you,  that  the 
moft  confiderable  planters  will  always  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it. 

you 

t 


r 

i 
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ni'-ift  produce  more 
than  6d.  net  profit,  whereupon  you  frame  an  ima- 

“  ,®“':  ‘f  yo“  will  pay  a  little  at- 

tention  you  will  find  your  error  to  be  greater  thaa 

c  L  Z  J>  X  A  ^ 

You  fet  down  fifteen  fols  for  the  expence  of  freight: 
though  you  know  our  Packs  do  not  exceeds  hundred 
weight,  and  that  twenty  fols  per  fack  is  -often  paid; 
tho  our  merchants  pay  only  fifteen.  A  horfe  two  days 
you  ftate  at  three  livres  fix  fois;  but  no  body 
would  perform  the  wainage  for  lefs  than  twelve 
livres  per  load,  though  it  is  but  a  day’s  work. 

•  igriorant  that  we  have  ware-houfes 

n  the  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  from 
wheme  the  load  is  carried  by  wheelbarrows  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  at  the  rate  of  a  fol  per  pound, 
whicii,  according  to  me  and  Bareme,  amounts  to  fifty 

don“  m  planters  at  Don- 

j  n  delivered  at  the  Cape  had  al¬ 

ready  coft  out  of  their  pockets  three  fols  per  pound, 

commiffion  ;  whLfore 
Coffee  being  at  ten  fols,  is  not  the  profit  fufficient  to 

lelt- to  tfatlefman,  bring  up  a  family,  and 

yolCS'o  " 

If  the  root  of  the  Coffee  be  damaged,  you  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  recover  it,  whatever 
care  you_  may  take  to  cut  it  ;  if  it  buds,,  it  will 
weaken  in  proportion  as  the  buds  grow  ;  and  it  is 
ten  to  one  fhat  they  perifh  in  the  firft*^ crop. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Coffee-trees  fhoufd  be 

k  tW  tl,*^  "°P  ’  ™ine  on  the  contrary 

is,  that  this  operation  will  exhauft  them  ;  the  greateft 

part  will  fail  ;  thofe  which  promifed  the  mol,  wiS 

do  the  fame  m  the  firft  crop,  if  you  do  not  take  care 

to  leave  no  more  wood  than  they  require  tofru6tifv  In 

nioderation.  The  moll  certai/ method,  î„  my 

nion^ 
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iiion.,  h  to  leave  them  on  foot  as  they  are,  during 
their  fieri] ky  ;  lop  otF  only  fd  much  wood  as  ap¬ 
pears  fuperfluous,  keep  them  very  clean,  and  you 

will  find  your  aelvantage. 

Inftead  of  ftripping  the  flowers,  &c.  I  have  nothing 
to  fay  upon  this  head  ;  confult  my  memoirs,  you 
will  there  find  my  thoughts  upon  the  fubjedl  ;  if  you 
do  not  find  any  thing  upon  it  in  your’s,  you  may  re¬ 
cur  to  the  original. 

You  are  right  when  you  fay,  old  trees  only  do  ' 
not  produce  the  little  Coflee.:  this  I  experienced  fince 
my  firfl  obfervations,  and  have  feen  fome  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  young  layers.  This  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  irregulariry  of  the  feafons,  rather 
than  the  foil,  as  this  happens  only  in  certain 

years.  ^  o  r 

Whether  the  water  remains  before  or  after  the  Cot- 

fee  is  planted,  the  plant  does  not  receive  lefs  coolnefs 
from  it,  which  I  aflert  is  falutary,  as  this  fame  cool¬ 
nefs  prevents  its  fading. 

With  refpea  to  what  I  fay  concerning  planters, 
who  plant  at  three  or  four  feet diflance, you  conclude 
from  thence  that  the  foil  is  ungrateful  ;  to  which  you 
add  that  in  this  cafe  you  advife  flopping  the  growth  of 
the  Coffee  layers  at  the  height  of  five  feet  :  I  am  forry 
to  tell  you,  that  here  you  are  greatly  miflaken.  I  am 
certain  that  a  layer  of  Coffee  of  this  height  (unlefs  it 
be  in  a  very  deep  ground)  would  not  produce  two 
years  fucceffively.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  confult  the 
original  thereupon,  you  will  fee  the  very  oppofite  to 
your  opinion  fupported  by  very  plaufible  reafons.  ^ 
Your  manner  of  making  holes  in  ftony  grounds  is 
very  juft  :  I  fhould  want  fenfe  to  condemn  it  *.  I  made 
this  obfervation  for  thofe  only,  who  indifcriminately 

plant  in  all  kinds  of  foils. 

Next  is  an  article,  which,  if  I  miftakenot,  is  founded 

more  in  prejudice  than  reafon  ;  you  are  aftonifted  I 
^  Ihould 
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to, plant  .during  the  north-winds. 
■Beudes  .the  .reafon.I  .have  affigned,  I  could  deftro? 
w'S  *  tin  -inftant  ;  and,  as  .1  may  fay,  défaut  .you 
with.youi- own  weapons.  You  therein)-  it  downi  a 
prHiciple,  that  OofFee  planted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
having  .uvemty  months  of  bloffom  in  the  fécond  yW, 
prodiiGes  plentifully  ;  and  that  . not  ha.ving  yet  attained 
that  vigour  which  age  communicates,  their  fruit  can- 
hot  attain  maturity.  When  did  you  ever  find  that 
nrit  crop  oGcafioned  the  leafi:  damage  to  the  tree  ? 
Ihe  plant  IS  fo  vigorous  at  that  age,  and  produces  ib 
iittie,  that  It  imitates  in  verdure  the  laurel  :  it  is  not. 
.fiowever,  the  fame  at  the  fécond  crop,  when  the 
layer  is  in  its  full  force,  and  is  fo  laden  with  fruit, 
that  it  bends  under  its  own  weight,’  and  is  in  great 
danger  of  perifliing.  It  is  to  avoid  this  accident,  that 
1  advife  it  fliould  be  flopped  at  t  a  o  feet  and  a  half,  or 
tnree  feet  at  the  utmofl  ;  for  I  have  affigned  an  unan- 
fwerable  reafon,  if  I  am  not  miftaken.  If  it  is  not 
in  your  copy,  you  wiU  find  it  in  the  original. 

You  think  l  am  in  an  error,  when  I  allow  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  rice,  peafe,  and  maize,  between  the  rows  of 
the  Coffee-trees,  whilft:  they  are  growing  ;  but  with 
your  leave,  this  is  not  taking  the  literal  fenfe  of  my 
principles,  to  confound  all  together:  when  I  fay  that 
a  row  of  maize,  or  of  rice,  between  a  row  of  Coffee 
at  fix  feet  diflance,  cannot  any  way  prejudice  the 
tree,  I  cannot  think  any  planter  will  differ  with  me, 
fiut  that  he  will  join  with  me  to  profit  of  uncultivated 
land,  which  cofis  him  much  more  to  maintain  when, 
,,e^tirely  uncovered,  on  account  of  the  greater  quan- 
of  weeds  to  he  taken  away, 

ùlj  that  a  planter  who  has  fixty  fquare  acres  of 
laftd,  hath  a  fufficiençy  /or  fifty  years.  I  refer  you, 

^  tir,  to  your  own  diftriti,  where,  I  believe.  Coffee 
has  riot  been  cultivated  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  if 
you  except  the  three  fijfl  p'anters  ;  there  are  few  who 

G  pofiefs 
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poîTefs  lefs  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  now  pay 
attention  to  the  enormous  clearings  in  fo  fhort  a  time, 
and  Î  am  perfuaded  you  will  be  convinced  of  your  er¬ 
ror»  Toute  Santé  Sufanne,  which  was  peopled  fome 
years  before,  hath  fcarce  any  land  left  to  cultivate  ;  fo 
far  from  the  planters  leaving  any  for  their  grandchil¬ 
dren,  there  remains  nothing  for  their  own  children 
but  barren  favannahs. 

Since  Lftopped  my  Coffee  at  the  height  mentioned,. 
I  have  had  none  that  have  been  fcalded,  which  proves 
th^  method  to  be  a  good  one,  and  that  the  layer  will 
produce  no  more  fruit  than  the  fap  can  nourilh.  As 
foon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  Coffee  is  inclined  to 
fcald,  cj*t  a  third  of  each  branch  which  is  injured  that 
moment,  and  you  will  thereby  prevent  its  drying. 

You  are  of  opinion,  that  it  were  better  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  the  negroes  at  once,  without  allowing  apart 
to  reft.  You  do  not  then  attend  to  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  employed,  the  overplus  being  unneeeffary. 

There  is  another  coritradidtion,  of  which  I  cannot 
lielp  reminding  you,  where  you  fay  the  more  the 
Coffee  ferments,  the  better  it  feparates  from  the  gum  ; 
in  tliis  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  if  you  wait  till  the 
next  day  to  perform  the  operation,  you  will  interrupt 
the  crop,  and  fuffer  by  this  delay  ;  and  if  you  wait 
till  the  next  night,  you  run  the  rilk  of  having  your 
Coffee  heated,  Which  will  blacken  or  redden  h  very 
much. 

Your  method  of  putting  theCoffee  again  in  the  mor¬ 
tar,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  is  eligible,  and  cannot  fail  of  delivering  the  Cof- 
iee  fiom  its  pellicle,  and  embelliüiing  the  quality. 

Your  laft  article  is  not  ealily  underftood  ;  nature  in 
her  produdfions  often  baffles  our  niceft  obfervations', 
notwithftanding  the  bafis  of  the  moft  confiant  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  not  more  extraordinary  to  fee  a  layer  of 
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Coffee  produce  feveral  branches,  than  to  fee  the  vine-, 
buds  multiply  after  being  cut* 

^^This^  Jir,  I  imagine^  you  will  confider  a  pretty  ex- 
a6t  reply  to  your  obfen^tions*  Perhaps  you  may  com¬ 
plain  of  the  freedom  I  have  ufed  in  it  :  in  this  re> 
fpecl  let  us  acquit  each  other  mutuallys  and  believe,  if 
■you  pleafcj  that  Î  take  all  your  objections  in  good  part. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  I  invite  you,  and  fuch  of  yaur 
friends  or  acquaintance,  who  may  make  fome  new 
important  difeoveries,  to  honour  me  with  their  corref-» 
pondence,  and  give  me  advice  ;  and  I  prornife  to  in- 
fert  their  informations  in  my  memoirs,  and  give  the 
name  of  each  writer  i  which  may  immortalize  them 
at  a  fmall  expence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  b-e,  with  great  elîeèm. 
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DE  S  CMP  mOrN  of  the  PL  A  XE. 

The  SteeperüiQuld  be  toEeet  long,  9  wide,  and  3  deep. 
Xhe  B^ter  fhould'he'ôÆeet  wide,‘5  deep,  and:6  long.. 

’  A.  The  Steeper. 

B.  The  Beater. 

*  C.  The  Receiver..  . 

1.  The 'Key  s.  ' 

2.  Crooked  Timbers.  ' 

3.  The  Buckets.. 

4.  ^rhe  Horn. 

5.  The  Rake. 

6.  The  Rack. 

7.  The  Opening. 

8.  Trough  for  convèy'îng  Waten. 
ç./Tte  Bars. 

ÏO.  Negroes  carrying  Bags. 

11.  Stand  for  the  Boxes;. 

12.  The  Drying-houfe. 

13.  Damfel. 

14.  Calebafh  for  emptying  the  Indigo  into  the  Bags. 

15.  The  Overfeer.  , 

There  is  a  Damfel  placed  in  each  Mortife  of  the  Bars,, 
having  7  or  8  Holes  in,  it,  through  which  a  Pin 
goes,  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  Quantity 
©f  Held)  ia'the  Steeper.. 
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